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THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1837. 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
TO ALL THE 


PASTORS AND CHURCHES OF THE DENOMINATION 


THROUGHOUT THAT PART OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 





Dear Breruren,—Permit the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, in a fraternal spirit, but with dee 

solicitude ont earnestness, to present for your attentive and candi 

consideration the following statement of the present position of that 
most important attempt to gather into harmonious and effective con- 
federation the great body of our churches; and of the views enter- 
tained by the Committee, both of the objects to be accomplished by 
the Union, and of the manner in which they can be most beneficially 


The Committee feel assured they need not, at large, advocate union 
asa general principle. To gather, unite, and harmonize, is in so 
eminent and peculiar a manner the native tendency of our holy reli- 

; the love and pleasures of union are so deeply felt and enjoyed 

pall truly christian minds; the advantages of union for accom- 
pishing whatever objects can be promoted by combined and exten- 
sive efforts, are so obvious, that no man of understanding and piety 
ean be otherwise than a friend of union simply pe And if 
any of our brethren still doubt the expediency of the specific union 
now advocated by this Committee, or are slow to give it their ener- 
getic support, the Committee do not for a moment cherish the 
suspicion, that those brethren are averse to union, or deficient in the 
ly love and public spirit which lead the friends of this Union 

to hail it with delight and hope, as a means of edifying christian 
fellowship, and of enlarged general usefulness. On the contrary, 


* We heg leave to solicit the attention of all our readers to this able and im+ 
portant article —Epiror. 
Vou. 1. N. S.—Vor. XX. 4A 
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the Committee conceive that the doubts and hesitation alluded to, 
spring entirely from apprehensions affecting the necessity, practi- 
cability, or beneficial results of the Union: so that if the Com- 
mittee can make out a satisfactory case on these points, they will 
have done all that is necessary to secure the unanimous and cordial 
co-operation of the entire brotherhood of the Congregational Minis- 
ters and Churches of England and Wales. The disposition for affec- 
tionate, happy union everywhere exists ainong them; and those who 
feel difficulties in the way of their adhesion to our general union, 
lament the existence in their minds of these objections, and would 
rejoice could they be removed; so that the Committee are encon- 
raged by a persuasion, that only time and patience, candid discus- 
sion and mutual forbearance, are wanted to effect a most harmonious 
and beneficial general union of our body. 

The necessity of this union of the Congregational Churches of our 
country, for which the Committee plead, lies in the consideration, 
that there are great and most valuable religious objects to be attained 
by it, which can in no other way be even attempted ; and that if our 
churches continue isolated bodies, not uniting and co-operating for 
great objects common to them all, they will remain destitute of the 
most efficient of all means for promoting their own prosperity and 
increase, and for acting with happy effect on other religious com- 
munities, and on the opinions, the liberties, and the welfare of man- 
kind at large. The moral force arising from the unconstrained 
union of great numbers of christian ministers and churches, all of 
one mind in their views of doctrine and discipline, and of enterprises 
for advancing the triumphs of the gospel, is incaleulably great. This 
power will be felt with solemn, elevating influence, when the united 
body assembles for devout fellowship, and calm discussion of great 
interests and plans. It will be felt in the declarations of opinions 
and purposes put forth by the assembled brotherhood, with no 
assumption of authority either over each other, or over other men, 
It will be felt in the separate operations of each individual belonging 
to the great fraternity, as an animating impulse and a sustaining 

wer. It is thus that power is gained, while liberty is not in- 
ringed, for individual freedom and associated power are not incom- 
— Each is of an importance and value not to be expressed. 

he two united will constitute the highest instrumentality human 
beings can reach; wherein every man can first contribute with per- 
fect freedom and willingness his individual aid to make up. the 
aggregate power and weight of a grand association; and then can 
employ with the same freedom, in aid of his separate efforts, the 
moral advantages of the great fellowship he has assisted to build 
up. The Committee believe that Congregational churches are the 
only elements out of which it is possible to construct a union, com- 
bining all the advantages of separate and united action. The dis- 
tinct, indestructible independency of each separate church effectually 
, gary liberty. The happy oneness of opinion prevailing among 
them all on every important subject, is the firm basis, and the easy 
facility for their union. They may construct among themselves 
the organization that is necessary without being injurious, and they 
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ean establish no more. The mere attempt to carry association to the 
point at which the liberty of our churches would even seem to be en- 
red, would be fatal to all union whatever. 

e objects contemplated by this general union of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches are twofold. The former class embraces 
whatever can be accomplished for the benefit of the general body 
within itself. The second, whatever can be attempted by the union 
in relation to other christian communities, or for the spread of the 

| among mankind. 

Ti vege to the first great object —— for accomplishment 
by the general union, the spiritual good of the entire congregational 
body, the union seems adapted to promote it in the following ways : 

1. The fact itself, that dais numerous churches have a recognized 
fraternal union with each other; that every separate church has 
owned and embraced all its sister communities, and that they have 
all with affectionate cordiality received and returned the pledges of 
love and peace, and of concord in opinion and feeling, must be felt 
to exert an edifying and strengthening influence throughout the 
entire extent of the holy fellowship. 

2. The solemn seasons of devout communion afforded by the annual 
assemblies of the Union, for the ministers and delegates of our 
churches gathered from distant parts of the country to one peaceful 
centre, cannot but cement love, exalt piety, and exert an extensive, 
happy influence throughout the associated churches, because the 
assembly is distinctly for that purpose; the brethren meet expressly 
to commune, and consult, and worship as a body of Congregational 
Ministers and Christians united to approach on principles, and 
for objects common to them all, the one great Head of all the 
churches. 

3. The opportunity for discussion and interchange of sentiment on 
all subjects of great and general interest to Congregational churches, 
presented by the annual assemblies of the Union, must be of inesti- 
mable benefit to the whole body. 

4. The general Union, by its assemblies and officers, may accom- 
plish what, without such organization, is impossible. It can employ 
the united energies of the whole body to attain objects in which all 
the churches have an interest; and afford to weaker sections of the 
community assistance gathered from the united resources of the 
more powerful. 

- Thus the piety, the literature, the harmony, the enterprise of our 
denomination may receive an impulse from a central force. The 
ee anion may become the heart of the body. It may receive 
every direction the separate streams of our intelligence, godli- 
ness, and public spirit; and then propel them again over the whole 
community with augmented vitality, purity, and force. 
second great object of the Union, to enable the Congregational 
denomination to act with happy effect on other christian communi- 
ties, and on the world, it is shapted to accomplish— 


1. By seeking fraternal communion, in the name of the whole 

body, with other christian churches, which have an organization 

renders it practicable, and are prepared to hold fellowship with 
4% 
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us in the spirit of comprehensive catholic love. It is the happiness 
of Congregational churches, that they of all churches are most free 
from ecclesiastical hindrances to communion with believers of other 
denominational fellowships; it is, therefore, their duty to be fore- 
most in attempts to advance christian love and communion, as far as 
ever conscientious differences of opinion will allow. 

2. By public, solemn declarations of the judgment of the annual 
assembly, whenever they shall be required, on questions of great and 
general interest to society, as affected by religion, or by institutions 
established for promoting religion among men. 

3. By promoting among Congregational churches vigorous efforts 
to spread the gospel in our own or other countries, in connexion 
with their own distinctive views of divine truth and church order. 
The Committee are not unapprised that a censure is by some cast on 
this last-mentioned design, as being sectarian, and unworthy the 
large and liberal views of Congregational Christians, to whose gene- 
rous spirit no methods of spreading the gospel are by them deemed 
becoming and consistent, but such as are entirely catholic and irre- 
a of denominational differences and peculiarities. To such 

yjections the Committee would reply, that they are themselves 
ardent friends of efforts to evangelize the world on the catholic prin- 
ciple of merging sectarian differences, wherever that noble principle 
can be adopted and acted on. But the Committee conceive that to 
improve and enlarge their own denomination, while it is an object 
to which the catholic principle is of course inapplicable, is a primary, 
indispensable duty of Congregational Christians. If those views of 
doctrine and church order, from attachment to which we have sepa- 
rated from other christian churches, are not deemed by us of such 
importance and truth as to be worthy of strenuous efforts for their 
defence and spread, then our existence as a distinct body of Chris- 
tians is needless and sectarian. But Congregational Christians have 
always deemed their distinctive sentiments on church order of great 
and vital importance from their scriptural authority, and their direct 
powerful tendency to preserve sound doctrine, christian liberty, and 
spirituality in the great body of the faithful. In this view they 
have been thought worth labouring and suffering for. In this view 
a standing witness for them in the world, has always been deemed a 
sacred duty required by fidelity to Christ, to truth, and to spiritual 
godliness. The Committee think, therefore, that our churches ought 
not to be indifferent and supine as to the growth of their own senti- 
ments and their own body. If we are, other denominations are not: 
and can it be wise or consistent in us to witness the zeal of others in 
propagating denominational peculiarities which we deem erroneous, 
while we refrain from every exertion to spread those we regard as 
both true and important ? e condemn not others, but we would 
learn of them. Every other large community of Christians has its 
distinct organization for its own denominational improvement ; 1ts 
own separate denominational mission to the heathen; its own dis- 
tinct denominational efforts in land, Ireland, and the Colonies. 
And the Committee feel it cannot be just, that the Congregational 
churches who, late and slow, are at length meditating for themselves 
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movements in imitation of the efforts of other bodies of Christians, 
each to build its own house, should for this suffer the reproach of 

jal sectarianism : and when that taunt proceeds from members 
of their own body, it is to be presumed it must originate in want of 
due consideration. 

As to the present position, and prospects for the future, of the 
Union, the Committee find cause both for discouragement and hope. 
They are cheered by the adhesion to the general union of a very 
large body of our pastors and churches; by reviewing seven succes- 
sive general assemblies of the Union, which have proved delightful 
seasons of holy fellowship, and in which have prevailed great peace, 
candour, and love, and a devout, fraternal christian spirit; by the 
successful conduct of a most interesting delegation to our Transatlan- 
tic brethren ; by receiving at the several annual assemblies delegates 
from various bodies of British American and Continental Christians, 
charged with assurances of love, and deputed to maintain with our 
body, fraternal communion; by the commencement of a most pro- 
mising mission to the British colonies; and by the gratifying mea- 
sure of public approbation which has sanctioned the attempt to 
improve our devout psalmody, by the publication of the Congre- 
es Hymn Book ; as well as by a variety of proceedings on 

important matters, which have all tended to prove how much a 
union was needed, and how many valuable purposes it may, 

if generally supported, be made to accomplish. 
he Committee look with some degree of discouragement on the 
fact, that a very considerable number of the pastors and churches of 
our denomination still hesitate to join the Union: they regret to 
have found themselves compelled, from want of a more vigorous and 
— co-operation, for the present to suspend the prosecution of a 
esign of the utmost importance to the whole denomination, namely, 
by one effectual effort to discharge all our chapel debts. And the 
mittee are as yet unable to commence any plans or efforts for 
home missionary operations, which they propose to themselves as an 
object of paramount importance. Nor can the Committee forbear 
to mention as a serious discouragement, that even the churches 
which have joined the Union, supply funds in so sparing a manner, 
that pecuniary difficulties have not been the least of those with 
which the Committee have had to contend, and have prevented the 
Committee from adopting those vigorous measures to advance the 
objects of the Union, which they would have employed had they 

possessed the necessary funds. 

. For the future, the Committee will allow no despondency to fix 
itself on their minds, or to influence and enfeeble their counsels. 
They are, in the first place, confident in the soundness of those views 
inwhich the Union originated, and in the importance, they will 
even add, the grandeur of its design, which will, they are assured, 
be more and more appreciated by the whole denomination, as dis- 
cussion and experience shall make more evident its true nature and 
happy effects. The Committee, sanctioned by the general assembly, 
obtained a permanent agency, exclusively devoted to the 


service of the Union, by which means they hope all their proceedings 
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will be conducted with increased order, punctuality, and vigour. 
And, finally, it is the intention of the Committee to bend their whole 
energy in advancement of the great design committed to their ad- 
ministration ; they will faithfully employ their utmost persevering 
efforts to give it full effect; and in dependance on the divine 
blessing, and sustained by the approval and aid of their brethren, 
they will not doubt of a happy and most fruitful result of their 
labours. 

When the Committee proceed to expound their view of the means 

by which the Union may be extended and consolidated, and all its 
best results attained, they place the entire stress of all they recom- 
mend and desire in one word—organization—which is the great 
*desideratum first, second, and third in importance and necessity ; 
and without which, whatever also may be necessary, must remain 
unattainable. Let not any of our brethren be startled by this 
announcement, as if any thing fatal to the liberty, or inconsistent 
with the independency of our churches, were meditated. In fact, 
the Committee of the General Union of the Congregational Body 
desire no arrangement for accomplishing its objects, but such as is 
familiar, and has been long established among us. County or district 
associations form the simple and only organization desirable or 
requisite. Let these associations become universal and efficient; 
let them include all our churches, and enter on a course of vigorous 
action, and the machinery for a general union of our Body is com- 
plete. Any other organization this Committee would disclaim and 
discourage, for there are no members of our denomination more con- 
vinced than themselves that there may be too much organization as 
well as too little, and that the former might be a greater evil than 
the latter ; that for our churches the simplest and the freest modes 
of combination are the best; and that in constructing a machinery 
for the union and combined action of our denomination, which it has 
so long and so greatly needed, we ought to take warning, and beware 
of whatever might fetter or alarm, by the obvious fact, that there is at 
this moment hardly another denomination of Christians which does 
not find its authorities and its organizations the cause of struggles, 
divisions, and difficulties. This does not prove that there ought to 
be no union and no organization; but it teaches us that these ad- 
ee may be pushed too far, and be too dearly purchased ; and 
that they certainly will be so, if organization cripples individual 
oem or union is drawn so close as to require the sacrifice of 
iberty. 

The Committee, therefore, invite attention to the fact, that the 
General Congregational Union of England and Wales is not a union 
of individual churches, but of county and other associations ; and 
no churches are in their individual capacity eligible for union, but 
such as are in connexion with, or recognized by the association 
within whose district they are located. By settling the General 
Union on this basis, all reasonable ground for jealousy was removed ; 
existing associations might plainly perceive there was no design to 
undervalue or supersede them; the need of any test to determine 
what churches should be deemed eligible for union was obviated ; 
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and the recognition of churches and ministers was left, where it had 
always resided, to the knowledge and discretion of neighbouring 
rs and their flocks. County and district associations are, there- 
equally the elements out of which the general Union is to be 
formed, and the instrumentality by which all its operations must be 
conducted. Through the committees or officers of associations, all 
the correspondence between the Committee of the General Union 
and the churches must be carried on, and all information received 
and communicated. By district associations, all home missionary 
operations must be conducted, which the General Union can but 
counsel, encourage, and, when able, assist by pecuniary aid. To 
the associations the General Committee must look for support in the 
colonial mission. By the officers of the associations, and by dele- 
gates appointed by those bodies, the Annual Assembly of the Union 
must be constituted. On the same principles, and for the same 
jects which have proved it good for the churches of a county to 
unite in an association, it will be found good for all the associations 
in the kingdom to unite in a general confederation. Union will be 
found to be strength ; fellowship will be found delightful; and the 
several parts of a great whole will derive benefit and energy from 
the body of which they are the members. 

The Committee of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, therefore, direct their first and deepest anxiety to obtain 
efficient local associations; and should the Committee be successful 
in promoting their formation where as yet they do not exist, or the 
greater efficiency of those already organized, this alone will be an 
advantage adequate to justify and repay the labour and expense of 
forming the general union. The Committee will be ready to render 
all the advice and assistance in their power to their brethren in any 
part of the country, who are anxious to organize new associations, 
or to revive or re-model existing ones. They will rejoice to enter 
into correspondence with their brethren on this subject. They 
invite, they entreat the co-operation of ministers and other influential 
Christians to promote this great design. For how stands the fact 
at this moment, in respect to local associations of Congregational 
churches throughout England ? In the first place, a very large 
proportion of our churches are not united in any association, or for 
any purpose whatever. Then many associations are very inefficient. 

are formed of ministers only; others unite pastors and 
churches. Some undertake home missions and village preaching ; 
others aim at no public objects, but contemplate only the friendly 
and pious intercourse of the members. Some give vigilant attention to 
the state of the associated churches, and to such general matters as 
affect their pee while others do not embrace such proceedings 
as any part of their design. 

The Committee of the General Union earnestly desire to see 
associations universal throughout the country. They have no 
fondness for circumstantial uniformity. Differences of local circum- 
stances, or customs, or opinions, may make some variations in the 
rr different associations desirable and advantageous ; but some 

principles all should recognize. In extent, a local association 
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should not be too wide. Attendance at its meetings, and the manage- 
ment of its affairs then becomes difficult ; interest in its proceedings 
decays, and they fail in vigour and efficiency. If a county be too 
extensive, it should be divided, and an association established in each 
district. Every association should include both pastors and 
churches. If ministers desire for strictly ministerial fellowship, 
a friendly association of their own, let it by all means be established, 
but for public denominational interests and objects, there should be 
an association uniting both churches and their pastors. These asso- 
ciations should take cognizance of those public general matters 
which affect the welfare of the united churches. Every associa- 
tion should prosecute home missions, seeking to promote the Gospel 
as held and professed by themselves: to gather new churches and 
increase old ones by the active labours of evangelists employed under 
the patronage of the association. And let the Committee be per- 
mitted to add, every association extending its views beyond the 
limits of its own immediate district, should be connected for fellow- 
ship, correspondence, and co-operation with all other associations, 
through the medium of this general Union, with its annual assem- 
bly, central committee, and official agency. 

And now, dear brethren, the Committee entreat your candid, 
thoughtful consideration of the case thus submitted to your judg- 
ment, and they hope for your zealous co-operation to carry into 
effect a design which, in their apprehension, promises great and 
most important results to the whole community of the Congr 
tional Churches of England and Wales. Let it be owned, that 
what the Committee thus warmly recommend, is but an experiment; 
yet it is an experiment founded on such principles, directed to such 
objects, and promising such happy success, as to render it most 
worthy of a thir and complete trial. It is, besides, an experiment 
which has already received some degree of trial; and, as far as it 
has been tried, it has, to the full, answered expectation: nor can it 
be doubted that further trial will yield equal or greater cause for 
satisfaction. The Committee will not, they do not anticipate the 
failure of the present hopeful attempt to effect a General Congrega- 
tional Union for England and Wales; but they will not withhold 
the suggestion, that the ill success of this attempt, were it to fail, 
would utterly discourage, if not absolutely prevent any future 
design for the same object; it would go far to prove a Congregational 
Union an impossibility. Former attempts to accomplish this most 
desirable object had, indeed, proved abortive ; but the founders and 
promoters of the present Union felt that it deserved yet another and 
more vigorous trial. That effort was commenced with much 
prayer, deliberation, and deep anxiety to omit nothing that might 
contribute to success. For seven years it has been persevered in, 
and sustained by many of our mest distinguished brethren. The 
Committee will not say they are satisfied with the result, but they 
can say they are not disheartened by it. And now they gird 
themselves for a vigorous attempt to carry forward what has been 
thus far advanced, to greater extent and efficiency, to abiding per- 
manence and results, Should, therefore, these meditated proceed- 
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ings meet with no sympathy or support; should you, brethren, 
permit them to languish into feebleness and decay, the Committee 
can see no prospect but that the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales must, for a long and indefinite period, remain as hereto- 
fore, destitute of the advantages and pleasures of a general and 
ized union. The Committee are not eager and in haste for 
immediate and great results. They can exercise patience, and be 
satisfied with gradual progress. They wish not an advance more 
= than the convictions and counsel of their brethren will pro- 
; they meditate a safe and salutary, a lasting and well organized 
union, and are persuaded that such an union can reach maturity only 
by a progress well considered and firmly secured at each successive 
. But, brethren, let us with one mind unite in this great attempt. 
Let us, at least, try if we cannot all unite in peace and love ; if we 
cannot obtain the benefits of union while we secure those of liberty ; 
if we cannot fraternize as a body with other great bodies of Chris- 
tians; if we cannot eboiengitah something worthy ourselves, our 
times, our principles, our advantages for promoting truth, liberty, 
and peace ; if we cannot annually meet by our representatives in one 
of the most solemn assemblies for prayer, and love, and zeal, our 
world can witness. If the attempt be made, success is not doubtful. 
The Committee will do their duty; you, brethren, will not fail of 
rs. God will not withhold his blessing. And the Congregational 
nion of England and Wales may yet stand forth as not the least 
distinguished among the many noble institutions of our age, for 
christian wisdom, piety, and love, for spreading the Gospel, and 
promoting harmony among believers of we ee sentiments. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Congregational Library, ALGERNOoN WELLs, 
insbury Circus. Secretary. 


ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE SPIRITS OF DEPARTED 
SAINTS, WITH THEIR KINDRED ON EARTH. 


Tae degree of solicitude which we feel concerning any interest is in 
Proportion to the value which we place upon it. Thus, when an 
object of our devoted affection is removed by death, a painful feeling 
# incredulity comes over the mind, contrary to its | car convic- 
tions, whether, as a conscious and intelligent being, he still continues 
to live. As we bend over the corpse of the departed, and behold 
the countenance, on which we loved to gaze, so sadly changed, “ the 
extinguished from the eye, where thought and feeling were 

wont to reveal themselves in a thousand incarnations ; the lips sealed 
insilence, which no allurement—no entreaty can break: all passion, 
all reason, all consciousness fled ;” and think how soon the image, 
still lovely in death, will turn to dissolution, and become a loathsome 
mass of corrupt matter, we feel the full pang of separation, and the 
involuntarily arises in our mind that he is no more. Until that 


moment we might have entertained the belief of the soul’s inde- 
VOL. I. N. 8, 4B 
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pendence and immortality ; and there may be enough, when the first 
gush of passionate grief has subsided into the calm of quiet and sober 
reflection, to assure us that it has not perished in the “ wreck of 
matter ;” but, during the temporary excitement, our belief, if we 
were able to believe at all, was more nearly allied to a fond wish 
that it might be so, than any firm conviction which we had of its con- 
tinued existence. 

A similar kind of doubtful solicitude is sometimes felt respecti 
the intercourse of the spirits of departed saints with the Siedent 
they have left below, and their knowledge of each other in the 
celestial world. Are they still conversant with the persons with 
whom they once companied, and the scenes where they once dwelt? 
or, are they so enraptured with the vision of the Holy One, and the 
worship of the Lamb, so rapt in the ecstacies of the skies, that they 
never cast a glance downward from their blessedness on the beings 
who were the objects of their warmest love? The inquiry is at all 
times interesting ; and the thought were, indeed, delightful, were it 
true, especially at those seasons when death has removed some 
beloved friend or relative, and the mourner, overwhelmed with the 
loss he has been compelled to sustain, is unable to derive comfort, 
even from the tender sympathy of those who seek to alleviate his 
sorrows. But we cannot affirm positively on a subject respecting 
which the Scriptures have said so little; and the subject is not 
without its difficulties. 


* I know not if the bright above 
Look down on those they loved below ;— 
If aught that once was earthly love 
In angel-breasts may glow ; 
For, could they mark the countless woes 
Which those—once most beloved—must bear, 
’Twould be a thorn in Eden’s rose— 
A chill upon the joy that glows 
With quenchless transport there ; 
A lingering taint of earthliness, 
Where all besides is formed to bless.” 


Yet whatever difficulties may attend the supposition, it is no mere 
dream of the fancy which the affections delight to nourish, but it 
derives countenance both from reason and revelation. 

In the first place, there must be the intercourse of recollection 
between them and their former companions on earth. Our nature 
is in no respect destroyed as to its essential properties, and loses 
none of its faculties by its passage through death; all its faculties 
are retained, and acquire additional power and expansion by the 
transition. Heaven is represented as perfecting our nature. Me- 
mory, therefore, will still be a faculty of glorified minds; and to 
look back on the course along which the glorified saints have 
travelled, to survey the progressive steps and harmonious movements 
by which a watchful and benignant providence conducted them along 
their pilgrimage, and to observe how all things, even the afflictions 
of life, have been blessings, and the sorrows which pressed them to 
the earth means of the highest good, will be one of their employ- 
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ments, and one source of their blessedness. Is it likely, then, that 
the friends and companions of former days, who were endeared to 
them by the sweet interchange of affection, went with them to the 
house of God in company, traversed with them these lower scenes 
till they came to the verge of the “ dark cold stream of death, 
whose waters run betwixt time and eternity,” should have no place 
in their recollections? It cannot be; or memory must fail, and 
affection cease to glow in their purified bosoms. Can the fond 
mother forget the child of her youth, — he dwell in far-off 
lands? Melting and mournful thoughts still steal over her recol- 
leetions, and time has no power to dry up the fountain of her tears ; 
ears may pass away, but the memory of the form over which she 
i with maternal fondness suffers no decay ; it keeps its place till 
the last hour of the most extended life; and can it be, that distance 
of time or place can obliterate from the minds of glorified saints 
“ mother or sister, brother, sire, or son,” as the case may be, the 
images of those they loved when on earth? These images will still 
live bright in memory’s eye, and be treasured up as sacred things in 
the storehouse of their minds, to be often gazed on, till the counte- 
nances they resemble are again beheld, ndquienl back the wonted 
smile of joy. 
But that the spirits of the departed have direct communion with 
us, and are acquainted with our present condition by actual obser- 
vation, is the interesting point of consideration. Well, we do not 
err to think that it is even so. The Scriptures, we admit, have not, 
in so many words, replied to the question—do the spirits of the 
a still hold communion with their earthly kindred? nor re- 
ieved the solicitude which asks it. But it is, nevertheless, evidently 
implied in many passages. ‘‘ Our conversation is in heaven.” ‘ But 
yeare come. . . . to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” ‘* We also are compassed 
about with a great cloud of witnesses,” (spectators,) of the worthies 
of other days; and why not by those by whom we were personally 
known and loved when on earth? Spirits of a higher order minister 
to the heirs of salvation, and why not they be sent forth to perform 
similar kind offices to the pious friends who have survived them in 
these lower scenes ? Such services are as compatible with the 
celestial employments of glorified saints as with those of angelic 
natures. They are beings possessed of as great benevolence, and 
tothem it must be a source of as high gratification and exquisite 
delight ; nay, there are ties which bind them to earth, and motives 
to attract them thither which angels never felt. True, they are in- 
visible ; we have no direct evidence of their presence, either from 
t or consciousness of any influence which they exercise upon us ; 
it is thus also in reference to angels, and we see them not, 
our spirits are shut up in the prison of the body, and the 
perceptions of our spirits are bounded and obscured by the grosser 
senses through which they look. But though unseen by us, we may 
be seen by them. They are pure spirits, and can surround us un- 
observed ; they are unfettered by any corporeal form, and are of 
4n2 
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inconceivably rapid flight, so that distance can present no obstacle 
to their being present with us, how remote soever the heaven of their 
bliss from earth, at all times when we need their aid. 

It is a supposition which is not to be ranked among the vain 
speeulations which too often distract the minds of those who would 
be wise above what is written. On the contrary, it is a fair and 
legitimate inquiry, a consideration which, when believed and 
brought home to the bosom, is fraught with strong consolation, and 
may be a means of much spiritual good. How unspeakably de- 
lightful to the pious individual to feel assured, when his heart jis 
el under some sore stroke of bereavement, that he who has just 
been torn from his embrace has not become insensible to his sorrow; 
and that though now he has outlived all his earthly friendships, they 
who loved him when here love him still; to feel assured, when exposed 
to the temptations and trials of life, they are near with “unseen 
ministry of angel power” to proteet and keep him; to know, when 
harassed by the cares and wearied by the toils which are inse- 

ble from our present condition, they would still be the sharers of 
is anxieties and sorrows; to believe they still look upon him from 
their blessedness, company him in his solitude, hover around his 
= observe his falling tears, watch for his welfare, will be near 
is dying bed, and be the first to congratulate him on his escape 
from this world of sin and suffering, and to welcome him with ecstatic 
greetings to the society of the blessed. Say not, that did they “know 
the countless woes which we must bear,” they too would experience 
distress. And is it so, that they are ignorant of our condition? 
that affection tends our travel sally to the grave, and then they cease 
to love us? no; then they do not cease to have a fellow-feeling with us 
in our sufferings; and if they cannot, without a diminution of 
their joys, neither can the Saviour, who is still touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities. But who knows not that sympathy, even in 
another’s woe, is a feeling more closely linked with pleasure than 
with pain, and one of the many sources of our enjoyments in this 
world, and it may be one in heaven. Their perfect knowledge of 
the equity of all the divine procedure, and of the gracious operation of 
that procedure, when most afflictive, derived from their own experience 
of it, will awaken in their bosoms a responsive feeling of approba- 
tion, and suppress every emotion of passionate grief, which they 
might otherwise feel at the sight of their suffering kindred, and 
which would fill heaven itself with mourning, and lamentation, 
and woe. . 

The richest and purest pleasures are found in the endearing ties of 
kindred, and the domestic charities of home ; and it is through the 
medium of our natural affections and sympathies that the grace of 
God operates; and in proportion as these are blended with holy 
recollections do they become stimulants to piety. Hence it is the 
ordinary, if not the invariable course of providence, that the children 
of many prayers and tears are not eventually cast away. Years may 
roll away after their removal from under their father’s roof, and 
the time when last they made part of that beloved circle which was 
daily assembled around the domestic altar; and during that 
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: lengthened period no fruits of piety may appear; but those prayers 
are not forgotten ; they are associated with every recurrence to their 
mind of those who joined with them in the devotions of the family, 
and whose images are indelibly engraven on their heart. The 
recollection of that early home, endeared by the force of natural 
affection, and hallowed by the sanctity of parental piety, steals over 
the heart with no unprofitable remembrance ; it quickens the emo- 
tions of repentance; it confirms the pious resolve, and mingling 
with feelings of tenderness, kindles up the feelings of devotion 
which had become extinct in the churlish atmosphere of the world. 
Now will not the belief, warmly cherished, that that parent, long 
since passed to the skies, still bends towards the earth he has left, 
and is still looking on his children with unabated solicitude for their 
religious welfare, give vividness to those early scenes, as traced on 
the map of our remembrance, and assist the moral impression they 
are calculated to make ? 

Before he died he called them around his bed, to give them his last 
parting blessing and advice: ‘* My children,” said he ** I shall very 
soon be separated from you, and before I die, I wish, once more, to 
see you all, and to give you the last token of a father’s love; you 
will remember my words. My soul I commit into the hands of my 
Redeemer, who will keep that I commit unto him. His cause, m 
children, I bequeath to you; it was dear to me while I lived, 
and now I can serve it no longer. I leave it to you; you will love 
his cause ; you will love it for its own sake; you will love it, I trust, 
for my sake also. God bless you, my children. Farewell!” While 
2 ary name is revered and loved, these words can never be 

from the memory of the heart. Other cirucmstances and 
scenes, together with the defacing hand of time, might have 
diminished the distinctness of the first impression; but the con- 
tinued consciousness in their minds that he is still invisibly present 
to behold them, and that their last interview still lives in the bright 
consciousness of his own glorified spirit, will never suffer it to pass 
away into oblivion, and the natural effect of that impression will be 
to attach them to the very stones of the temple where he worshi , 
and to identify the prosperity of the Redeemer's cause with the 
warmest wishes and purest joys of their heart. 

He loved them while he lived, and when he died, he carried his 
love for them with him to heaven. It still lives, and glows, and 
reigns in his heart; it is unmixed with any feeling of selfishness as 
when on earth, and it derives a power and intensity from his en- 

a views of the value of the soul, and the blessings of redemp- 
tion, which it never could have acquired from any pater 
circumstance or occurrence, how protracted soever his intercourse 
with them in this world. Say, is there no power of motivity in the 
thought that he from above is still tracking their footsteps with his 
e, turning with them into every scene they enter in search of rest, 
ant of them when borne down, and broken, and disappointed at 
every turn of their fruitless search; no power of motivity to dispose 

’m to repentance, to turn at last where none ever sought rest in 
vain, to turn to God, to break off the chain of sin, and enter into 
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the glorious liberty of his children; no power of motivity in the 
assured conviction that such repentance may give additional 
excitement even to his joy, and that so long as it is deferred, they 
refuse to do the only thing they now have in their power to do, 
whereby they can augment his blessedness? There is Joy among the 
angels when they behold a repentant sinner, to whom they are 
bound by no other ties than those which link together in common 
brotherhood the universal family of God. Oh! how much deeper, 
stronger, more thrilling the tide of rapture which rushes through a 
= bosom at the spectacle of a repentant son. If any thing 
ide the grace of the Holy Spirit can subdue the heart into 

penitence, next to that must be this touching consideration. 
W. C. 





THE LAND OF HILLS. 
No. III.—Eneept. 


The fishers shall stand upon it from Engedi even unto En-aglaim. 
Ezek. xlvii. 10. 


Tuis name was given to a considerable tract of rock and wilderness, 
situated between Jerusalem and that ‘ bituminous lake where Sodom 
stood.” The river Kedron, rising in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the holy city, runs through it on its passage to those mysterious 
waters, which mark the site of the memorable judgment. The 
scenery, in some places, is wild and savage in its aspect, but inter- 
spersed with beautiful slopes and levels, where those luxuriant vine- 
yards were cultivated, for which the district in ancient times was 
celebrated. Engedi is a compound word, and literally signifies 
the ‘‘eye” or “fountain of the goat,” from }'y ain, a fountain or 
eye, and "13 gedi, a kid. The scarcity of water in eastern climes, 
causes every spring to be highly prized, and probably the discovery 
of a well, at some considerable elevation in the rocky region, first 
suggested the name, Engedi, the fountain of the goat—situated in a 
spot hardly accessible to any other animal—a designation which was 
afterwards given to the surrounding territory. Owing to the height 
and precipitous character of the mountains, the region was of diffi- 
cult access, and hence became the favourite haunt of wild animals. 
When it was told to Saul that David had retired into the wilderness 
of Engedi, we are informed that he went to seek him ‘ upon the 
rocks of the wild goats,” or, as the Vulgate paraphrases, ‘on the 
most precipitous rocks over which the ibexes m can travel.” 
Super abruptissimas petras que solis ibicibus pervie sunt. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 2. 

There was a city of this name situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, according to Josephus, about three hundred furlongs from 
Jerusalem, not far from the junction of the river Jordan with the 
Dead Sea. In earlier times it was called Hazazon-Tamar, the “‘ city 
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of palm trees,” from the number of these trees around it ;* it was 
taken previously to the sack of Sodom and Gomorrha by the con- 
federate kings, whom Abraham defeated ;+ and when the land was 
eecupied by his descendants, it fell, under another name, to the 
ion of the tribe of Judah.{ Its situation, contiguous to the 
Asphaltic lake, is referred to by the prophet Ezekiel, in a noble 
allegory, describing the gradual propagation and healing effects of 
the gospel. He saw, in vision, waters issuing out of the temple of 
God, desending into the desert, and flowing into the Dead Sea. 

** These waters issue out toward the east country, and go down 
into the desert, and go into the sea; which being brought forth into 
the sea, the waters shall be healed. 

“And it shall come to pass that every thing that liveth, which 
moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live; and there 
shall be a very great multitude of fish, because these waters shall 
come thither; for they shall be healed, and every thing shall live 
whither the river cometh. 

“ And it shall come to pass that the fishers shall stand upon it 
from Engedi even unto En-aglaim; they shall be a place to spread 
forth nets ; their fish shall be according to their kinds, as the fish of 
the great sea, exceeding many.” 

e course which the visionary waters are described as pursuing, 
is precisely that of the brook Kedron; the vitalising influence they 
are represented as exerting, beautifully depicts the effects produced 
by the spread of divine truth; whilst in Engedi and its contemporary 
city becoming ‘‘a station for fishers,” we have, perhaps, an image 
of places notorious for impiety, favoured with the presence of those 
whose employment is to invite to the water of life. The allegory is 
obviously founded upon a singular natural phenomenon, the unhealthy 
character of the bituminous sea, whose waters no bark has ever yet 
ploughed, no plummet sounded, in which no fish can live, and whose 
melancholy cm seldom reverberate with any other sound than 
that of the sing wind.§ 

The whole territory of Engedi, that admitted of cultivation, was 
formerly renowned for its fruitfulness, abounding with vineyards 
and covered with luxuriant groves of the palm and cypress. Plen- 
tiful as these trees were in Judea, the finest palms were produced in 


* “ Hazazon-Tamar, which is Engedi.” 2 Chron. xx. 2. 

+ “ And they returned and came to Ennishpat, which is Kadesh, and smote 
all the country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites that dwelt in Hazazon- 
Tamar.” Gen. xiv. 7. 

t “ And Nibshan, and the city of Salt, and Engedi.” Josh. xv. 62. 

§ Ridiculous as are some of the statements of the older travellers respecting 
the Dead Sea, no satisfactory evidence has yet been furnished by the discoveries 
of modern times that it contains any living creatures. The dimensions of 
the lake are variously stated. Josephus is generally followed, who makes it 72 
miles long and 18 broad : this is, however, considered to be a large estimate. A 
portion of its waters was submitted to the examination of Dr. Marcet, the analysis 
of which is given in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1807. It was per- 

transparent, and deposited no crystals when left standing in close vessels. 
Specific gravity was found to be 1°211, (that of fresh water being 1000,) a 
of density not to be found in any other natural water which has been 
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this part of it. On account of its height and erectness, its graceful 
outline and pendant branches, this tree is frequently introduced by 
the eastern writers as an image of personal beauty. The bride in the 
Song of Solomon is compared to a palm-tree as to stature: the 
“‘ palmy locks” and “ cypress waist” are common expressions with 
the poets of ‘“‘ Araby the blest.” ‘The tresses which adorn his 
head,” says one, “are dark, yea, very dark and thick, like the 
copious clusters of the palm.” Of her royal lover, the bride in the 
Canticles says : 


“ A cluster of Al-henna is my beloved to me, 
(Of Al-henna) from the vineyards of Engedi.” 

Al-henna is rendered in our translation ‘‘ camphire :” it means the 
flowers of the cypress, not the tree so called, but an aromatic shrub, 
producing beautiful and fragrant clusters, which the eastern women, 
and especially the Jewesses of an earlier time, were fond of carrying 
in their bosoms. Perhaps, therefore, the vineyards of Engedi, were 
not plantations of the vine, but of this shrub, which being trained 
like the vine, the nurseries of it were called ‘‘ vineyards.” 

In the elegant personification of wisdom, in the apocryphal book 
of Ecclesiasticns, reference is made to the palm-trees of Engedi: 





submitted to analysis. Different experiments showed that 100 grains of the 
water holds in solution the following salts : 


Muriateoflime . . ..... . « 3920 
Muriate of magnesia . . . . - « 10°246 
Muriateofsoda. . . .. . . . « 10360 
Sulphate oflime. . . . .. . . « 0054 


24580 


The taste of the water is extremely bitter, saline, and pungent ; re-agents demon- 
strate in it the presence of the marine and sulphuric acids; it contains no 
alumine ; it is not saturated with common salt. ‘The lake has never been navi- 
gated by boats: Strabo, Pliny, and Diodorus Siculus speak of mats composed 
of interwoven reeds, on which the Arabs were accustomed to go to collect 
asphaltum. ‘“ Such,” says Chateaubriand, “ is the scene famous for the benedic- 
tions and curses of heaven. It appears brilliant, but the guilty cities entombed 
in its bosom seem to have poisoned its waters. Its solitary abysses cannot 
afford nourishment to any living creature; never did vessel cut its waves ; its 
shores are destitute of birds, of trees, of verdure; and its waters excessively 
bitter, and so heavy that the most impetuous winds can scarcely ruffle their 
surface. The moon, rising at two in the morning, brought with her a strong 
breeze, which, without cooling the air, produced a slight undulation on the 
bosom of the lake. The waves, charged with salt, soon subsided by their own 
weight, and scarcely broke against the shore. A dismal sound proceeded from 
this lake of death, like the stifled clamours of the people engulphed in its 
waters.” —i. 394, 397. 

In a recent conversation with J. S. Buckingham, Esq., M. P., who paid par- 
ticular attention to the phenomena of the Dead Sea, he stated his belief, that the 
bones and skeletons of fishes occasionally observed in its waters are the remains 
of those which have been brought down by the Jordan, and which have perished 
upon exchanging the river for the lake. 
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“ I took root in an honourable people, 
In the portion of the inheritance of Jehovah; 
As a cedar in Lebanon was I exalted, 
And as a cypress on the mountains of Hermon ; 
As a palm-tree in Geddi was I exalted, 
And as plants of roses in Jericho.” 


The peculiar characteristics of this tree—its solitary situation and 
towering height—are accurately sketched in the following lines :— 


“ Lo! higher still the stately palm-trees rise, 
Chequering the clouds with their unbending stems, 
And o’er the clouds, amid the dark blue skies, 
Lifting their rich unfading diadems. 

How calm and placidly they rest 

Upon the Heaven’s indulgent breast, 

As if their branches never breeze had known ! 
Light bathes them, aye, in glancing showers, 
And Silence, ’mid their lofty bowers, 

Sits on her moveless throne.” 


The palm or date of modern history is the glory of the eastern vege- 
table kingdom—with the exception of the tent and steed of the Arab, 
it is almost the only object that breaks the dull outline of the desert- 
landse: affording food and shelter to the fainting wanderer, and 

marking the site of some refreshing fountain. The beauty 
and pase Fats of the tree, have caused it to be an object of universal 
veneration. It typified Judea upon the coins of Vespasian and 
Titus; it was carried by the Jews in procession on a solemn festival, 


commemorating the coming of their fathers into the promised land ; 
and it has been ag ae by Christians in remembrance of the 


Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem amid the hosannahs of his followers. 
It was selected by the Psalmist as the most appropriate emblem of 
the majesty and beauty of rectitude, ‘‘ he shall grow up and flourish 
like the palm-tree;” and in imitation of the inspired Singer of 
Israel, Mahomet has employed it as an image of the virtuous man. 
“ He stands erect before his Lord, in every action he follows the 
im received from above, and his whole life is devoted to the 
w of his fellow creatures.” The magnificent crown of leaves 
which is thrown out from the summit of its majestic trunk, has a 


singularly graceful appearance. 
“¢ Those groups of lovely date-trees bending, 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending, 
Warns them to their silken beds.” 


Southey, already quoted, thus describes the uses of the palm-tree in 
Arab domestic life : 


“ Under the common shelter, on dry sand, 
The quiet camels ruminate their food ; 
From Moath falls the lengthening cord, 
As patiently the old man 
Entwines the strong palm bres ; by the hearth 
The damsel shakes the coffee grains 
That with warm fragrance fill the tent ; «es 
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And while, with dextrous fingers, Thalaba 
Shapes the green basket, haply at his feet 
Hier favourite kidling gnaws the twig, 
Forgiven plunderer for Oneiza’s sake.” 


The mountain wilds of Engedi were frequently visited by David, 
and were the scene of most of his wanderings, when pursued by 
Saul. Here was the rock of Hachilah—here also was the “ wilder- 
ness of Maon,” where the fugitive hid himself—here was the moun- 
tain, on the one side of which Saul and his men marched, while 
David and his companions were marching on the other—and here 
was the spot where the king was informed of the Philistine invasion, 
which put an end to the pursuit, and which was called, on that 
account, Sela-hammah-lekoth, the rock of divisions, 1 Sam. xxiii. 28, 
because, says the Targum, the heart of the king was divided to go 
hither and thither. After the retreat of Saul, David “dwelt in 
strong holds at Engedi,” 1 Sam. xxiii. 29, and when the jealous 
monarch returned in quest of him, we are told that ‘‘ he came to the 
sheep-cotes by the way, where was a cave, and Saul went in to 
cover his feet, and David and his men remained in the sides of the 
cave.” | Sam. xxiv. 3. The rabbins have a curious conceit to ac- 
count for Saul’s incaution in entering the cavern alone: ‘* God,” say 
they, ‘‘ foreseeing that he would come to this cave, caused a spider 
to weave her web over the mouth of it, which, when Saul perceived, 
he took for granted that no person had lately been there, and, con- 


Ben sar gh he entered it without suspicion.” 

udea, in common with all mountainous countries, abounds with 
natural caverns; in times of war these were frequently fortified and 
garrisoned ; and, in times of peace, ef were used by the Jewish 


shepherds to screen their flocks from the raging tempest and the 
scorching sun—hence the term ‘‘ sheep-cotes,” applied to them in the 
assage just quoted. After the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
t and his daughters took up their abode in a cave, and probably, 
from their contiguity, one of those at Engedi; the five kings, de- 
feated by the victorious army of Joshua, took refuge in a cave at 
Makkedah; and David, when he escaped from Achish, retreated to 
the cave of Adullam. These were natural cavities in the lime-stone 
rock, similar to those found in various parts of Derbyshire. In 
addition to these, the Israelites appear to have made excavations in 
favourable situations for defence. When ‘the hand of Midian pre- 
vailed against Israel,” they ‘‘ made them the dens which are in the 
mountains, and caves, and strong holds.” Judges vi. 2. Upon the 
Philistine invasion, in the days of Saul, the people ‘‘ hid themselves 
in caves and in thickets, and in rocks and in high places, and 
in pits ;” and when Jonathan prepared to attack the invaders, they 
said, “‘ Behold, the Hebrews come forth out of the holes where 
they had hid themselves.” 1 Sam. xiii. 6; xiv. 11. Retreating to 
these wild mountain fastnesses, is frequently introduced by the pro- 
phets, as an image of terror and consternation. Hence, in Tsaiah, 
“ Go into the rocks and hide thyself in the dust, 
From the fear of Jehovah, and from the glory of his majesty, 
When he ariseth to shake the earth with terror.” 
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“ Tn that day shall a man cast away his idols of silver, 
And his idols of gold, which they have made to worship, 
To the moles and to the bats: 
To go into the caves of the rocks, and into clefts of the craggy rocks, 
From the fear of Jehovah, and from the glory of his majesty, 
When he ariseth to shake the earth with terror.” 


The same image is employed by the prophet Hosea, and adopted 
after him by the author of the Revelations : 


“ The high places also of Aven, the sin of Israel shall be destroyed ; 
The thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars ; 
And they shall say to the mountains, ‘ Cover us,’ 
And to the bills, ‘ Fall on us.’” 


“ And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, 
and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, 
and every freeman, hid themselves in the dens, and in the clefts of 
the mountains.” 

The cavern, in the mountains of Engedi, in which David and his 
men secreted themselves, must have been of considerable dimensions, 
for he had upwards of six hundred followers with him, and they 
were concealed in the sides of the cave. Strabo mentions, beyond 
Damascus, two mountains called Trachones, and from thence 
towards Arabia and Iturea, certain rugged mountains, in which 
there are deep caverns, one of which will hold four thousand men: 
‘Dy év wat rerpaxioy drove as Opwrove defacOa Cvvauevoy.* Tavernier 
sg of a grot between Aleppo and Bir,+ that would hold near 
three thousand horse. Of smaller grottoes, Maundrell noticed a 
considerable number in the neighbourhood of Sidon: ‘ Three hours 
distant, about a mile from the sea, there runs along a high rocky 
mountain ; in the sides of which are hewn a multitude of grots, all 
very little differing from each other. They have entrances about 
two feet square ; in the inside you find, in most or all of them, a 
room of about four yards square. There are of these subterraneous 
caverns, two hundred in number. It may, with probability, at least 
be concluded, that these places were contrived for the use of the 
= a and not of the dead. Strabo describes the habitations of the 
Troglodyte to have been somewhat of this kind.”’t 

e scene of David's seclusion and Saul’s jeopardy may, in all 
robability, be identified with a capacious cave visited and described 
'y Pococke. ‘* A little beyond this place,” he observes, speaking 
of the neighbourhood of Tekoa, in the district of Engedi, <‘ the 
valley runs east and west; and on the right hand is a very large 

grotto, which the Franks call a labyrinth, and the Arabs, £1 
aamah, or the hiding place. The high rocks on the side of the 
ey are almost perpendicular, and the way to the grotto is by a 
terrace formed in the rock, which, either by art or nature, is very 
narrow. The rock is supported by great natural pillars; the top 
rises In several parts like domes. The grotto is perfectly dry, and 


* Strabo, lib. xvi. + Voyage de Perse, part 2, c. 4. 
{ Maundrell, p. 118. 
4c2 
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there are no petrifactions or stalictites in it. We went poms ve 
narrow passage for a considerable way, but did not find the end, 
There is a tradition that the people of the country, to the number of 
thirty thousand, retired into this grotto to avoid a bad air, which 
probably might have been the hot winds that are sometimes very 
fatal in these countries. This place is so strong, that one would 
imagine it to be one of the strong holds of Engedi, to which David, 
with his men, fled from Saul, and possibly it may be that very cave 
in which he cut off Saul’s skirt, for David and his men might, with 
great ease, have lain hid here and not have been seen by him. 
Beyond this cave there is a spring of water that drops from the 
rocks.”’* 

The neighbourhood of Engedi was the scene of the birth and early 
life of Amos, the prophet herdsman of Tekoa: there he pursued his 
pastoral occupations, tending his flocks, and gathering the sycamore 
fruit, previous to his call to prophecy in the kingdom of Israel. The 
same district is also celebrated for one of the most remarkable of 
those providential interpositions which distinguish the Jewish history. 
When Jehoshaphat sat upon the throne of Judah, the Moabites and 
Ammonites, with a large body of Arabians, according to Josephus, 
made an expedition against him. The confederate armies came 
across the Dead Sea, and encam ‘‘ in Hazazon Tamar, which is 
Engedi,” on their way to attack the metropolis. The pious monarch 
congregated the people in the temple, and implored the divine pro- 
tection, of which he was assured by the prophet Jehaziel. In obe- 
dience to his advice they went forth early in the morning of the next 
day, into the wilderness of Tekoa, and at a place called the Eminence, 
they began to celebrate in vocal hymn the victories of ancient days. 
The 136th Psalm appears to have been repeated, the Levites singmg 
the first part of the verse : 


“* Glorify Jehovah for he is good,” 
and the people the chorus, 


* For his mercy endureth for ever.” 


Then, says Josephus, ‘¢ God caused a terror and a commotion to 
arise among the Ammonites, who thought one another to be enemies, 
and slew one another, insomuch that not one man out of so great an 
army escaped; and when Jehoshaphat looked upon that valley, 
wherein their enemies had been encamped, and saw it full of dead 
men he rejoiced at so surprising an event as this assistance of 
God, while he himself by his own power, and without their labour, 
had given them the victory. He also gave his army leave to take 
the prey of the enemy’s camp, and to spoil their dead bodies; and 
indeed so they did for three days segether, till they were weary, 80 
great was the number of the slain; and on the fourth day all the 
people were gathered together unto a certain hollow place or valley, 


* Travels, vol. ii. p. 44. 
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and blessed God for his power and assistance, from which the place 
had this name given it, the valley of Berechah or Blessing.* 

The rock of Hachilah has been already mentioned as one of 
David’s places of retreat. This was situated close by the — 
cavern, and is the same as the Massada of the Roman wars. e 
rock is described by Josephus as of considerable circumference, 
and very high, encompassed with valleys of vast depth, and therefore 
exceedingly difficult of access. A fortress was erected upon it b 
Jonathan, the Asmonean brother of Judas Maccabeus. The fortifi- 
cations were re-edified by Herod the Great, and made impregnable. 
He built a wall round the entire summit of the hill, seven furlongs 
long, eight cubits broad, and twelve high: upon this wall he erected 
thirty-eight towers each of them fifty cubits high ; excavations were 
made in the rock as reservoirs for water, and here he intended to 
tetire, in case his subjects revolted, as toa secure asylum. At the 
close of the Roman war, Massada was the scene of the following 
dreadful tragedy. A band of Jews had taken possession of the 
fortress, under the command of Eleazar, the grandson of the famous 
Judas Gaulonites; where they were assailed by the Romans, flushed 
with the recent conquest of Jerusalem, under the direction of Flavius 
Sylva. Walls and towers were erected by the general to cover the 
position of his troops ; guards were stationed at convenient distances, 
om supplies from reaching the devoted rock, and also to cut 

the escape of its defenders. But rather than fall into the hands 
of the Romans, the besieged preferred being the executioners of one 
another. After listening to an address from Eleazar on the con- 
tempt of death, and the Fa ity and immortality of the soul, husbands 
embraced their wives, and took their little ones in their arms, and 
after indulging in the last embrace, destroyed them. When the 
women and children had been dispatched, ten men were chosen by 
lot to slay the rest. Each man then lay down beside the corpse of 
his wife, and throwing his arms around the lifeless body, sur- 
rendered his neck to the sword. The surviving ten then selected 
lot one to be the executioner of the nine, who when his melan- 
choly work was done, set fire to the fortress and killed himself. 
Thus perished upon the rock of Hachilah, on the fifteenth day of the 
month Nisan, nine hundred and sixty persons: two women and 
five children escaped, having concealed themselves in one of the 
caverns. + 
The succeeding history of Engedi, after this bloody transaction, 
a few claims upon our notice. Its rude wilds were penetrated 
by the wondering crusaders, and the sublime though sullen shores 
of the Dead Sea echoed with the songs, and glared with the watch- 
fires of the martial bands of Europe. Tradition relates that a com- 
pany of Christians, probably recluses, were massacred in one of the 
caves, by order of one of the caliphs: the skulls of these martyrs 
are shown with pious reverence by the monks of St. Saba to the 
traveller, carefully piled in small pyramids, in a chamber of their 


* Antiq. Lib. ix. ¢. 1. 
t Josephus, Wars, lib, vii. c. 8, %. 
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convent. Engedi was the favourite retreat of a crowd of anchorites 
previous to the Saracenic invasion: its savage rocks—its numerous 
caverns—and the complete seclusion of its ravines, afforded all the 
accommodation that could be desired by the most gloomy solitary, 

In the fourth century, St. Saba is said to have formed a religious 
establishment in this region of rock and glen; and here, situated in 
a very extraordinary manner amid precipices, at the base of which 
is the bed of the oo is the convent still called after the saint, 
The monastery when at the height of its glory, witnessed ten thousand 
devotees in its neighbourhood, some gathered within its walls, but the 
great herd inhabiting the natural grottoes around it. The buildin 
has now more the appearance of a military fortress, than a moshiak 
residence: it is surrounded with walls of immense strength, and 
seen from a distance, the stranger would suppose its lofty towers 
indicated the castle of some “ baron lord,” rather than a sanctuary 
of religion. But the lawless habits of the Arabs render it necessary 
for the monks to look to the security of their dwelling, and keep a 
sentinel stationed upon one of their highest turrets. They are now 
thirty in number, of the Greek persuasion, celebrated for their 
hospitality to the stranger, whom they conduct to the tomb of the 
holy St. Saba, and entertain with wild tales of the bituminous sea! 

St. Saba boasts of having been the residence of John Damascenus, 
in the eighth century, celebrated for his learning and piety. He 
was born at Damascus, and brought up under the care of Cosmas, 
the monk, by whose instructions he profited so much as to obtain the 
name of Chrysorrhoas, because of his flow of eloquence. Cosmas was 
originally of Jerusalem, but was carried off to Damascus by robbers, 
where he was taken into the house of the father of John, and ap- 
pointed tutor to his son. He was afterwards raised to the bishopric 
of Majuma: he wrote several hymns, some of which are still used 
by the Greek church. On the death of his father, John Damascenus 
became secretary to the Saracen prince of the city, who took him 
into his confidence, and raised him to distinction. At length, by his 
advocacy of image worship, he incurred the hostility of the Emperor 
Leo Isauricus, who, to ruin him with his employer, caused a letter 
to be forged in John’s name, offering to betray the city. This docu- 
ment falling into the hands of the governor, he at once discarded 
him, and ordered his hand to be struck off; but afterwards becoming 
convinced of his innocence, he invited him back to his service. The 
invitation wasrefused—J ohn, convinced of the uncertainty of princely 
favour, sighed for repose—he retired therefore to the wilds of 
Engedi, where, in the convent of St. Saba, he ended his days about 
the year 750. 

Damascenus wrote a treatise on Dialectics, addressed, in a letter 
divided into seventy chapters, to his old master Cosmas, Bishop of 
Majuma. / 

He wrote also a book on Heresies, abstracting a considerable 
portion from the well-known work of Epiphanius, adding to the 
number he specifies, those heresies that had sprung up since his 
day. He mentions the Hicete, a sect somewhat. like the American 
Shakers, dancing during their worship—the Heliotropite, who 
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venerated the turn-sol as a plant endowed with a divine energy, 
capable of turning them to the Sun of Righteonsness, as it followed 
itself the course of the natural sun—the Christolyte, who say that 
our Lord left his body and soul in hell, and ascended into heaven 
only with his divinity—the Lampetiani, whose chief distinction 
was, that they lived as they liked, and burthened themselves with 
no self-mortification whatever. 

But his principal work is—De Fide Orthodowa, of the orthodox 
faith—a body of divinity, and perhaps the first regular system that 
was ever compiled. Here we have an account of the doctrines and 

ices of the Greek church in the eighth century. He maintains the 
sentiment which the modern Greeks so tenaciously hold, the proces- 
sion of the Spirit from the Father alone—ro ex rov Tarpoc exropevo- 
pevoy car ey ‘Yip avaravouevoy. Speaking of the practices of the 
church, he says, that the Cross itself should be worshipped, and every 
thing else which Christ has touched, as ans | thus by him sanctified ; 
but feeling that this was going too far, he afterwards guards against 
the accusation of worshipping the mere material—it is = to be 
reverenced as a symbol of Christ, &¢ yptsrov cvpBororv. The pro- 
ductions of Damascenus are only valuehio as compilations from the 


writings of others: his mind was sadly clouded with the supersti- 
tions of his time—he had no taste, no genius, no sound views upon 
many important points of divine truth, and hence his sermons, where 
he was left to his own mental resources, are literally worthless—but 
as containing a series of useful and beautiful passages from the older 


fathers, his works will well repay perusal.* 

The present appearance of Engedi answers to the ancient descrip- 
tion of the inspired historian, a place of ‘ rocks of the wild goats.” 
An Arab family, at the time of Mr. Carne’s visit, inhabited the 
cavern where Saul slumbered, and David was concealed. The 
Kedron has seldom any water in its bed; silence and desolation 
mark its track ; silence, unbroken save by the footsteps of a casual 
Visiter, startling some hind from its rocky nest, or alarming in the 
distance the watch-dogs of an Arab horde. From the summits of 
St. Saba, the eye commands an extensive range of country—the 
frowning precipices which surround it—the wilderness of Ziph—the 

ious waters of the Dead Sea—and the distant granite moun- 

tains of Arabia Petrea on its opposite shore. And the solitary 
watcher of the convent, the sentinel perched on high, is often, one 
would think, musing upon the marvellous events of past history, of 
which the region before his view has been the scene—the rain of 
“ fire and brimstone” upon the cities of pollution—and the strange 
adventures and narrow escapes of Israel’s shepherd king! But no! 
the religion of a Greek monk consists in the possession of a few dirty 
paintings and the bones of some renowned saint; and the majority 
of them would much rather quaff Cyprus wine, and talk of the 
rious days of ‘old Hellas,” than ‘hear of Moses and the 


Prophets !” 


* J. Damasceni, Op. 2 vols. fol. Mich. Lequein. Paris, 1712. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM AND 
UNIVERSALISM IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


No. VI. 


In my preceding Letters I have given an account of the causes 
which have operated, with more or less efficiency, to introduce and 
romote the doctrines of Unitarianism and of Universal Salvation in 
ew England. It only remains that I should trace, as briefly as 
possible, the progress of these heresies, and take a summary view of 
the state of religion in the whole country. 

It was not until more than 100 years after the first colonies were 
planted in New England, that any considerable departures from the 
orthodox faith of the Congregational churches appeared. About 
the year 1740, or 45, it began to be suspected that some of the 
clergy of Boston had become Arminian. But I do not think that 
there is any evidence which could establish the fact, that any mi- 
nister, besides the Rev. Dr. Chauncey, had adopted these sentiments 
at that period, though it is more than probable that several had be- 
come not only Arminian, but also Semi-Pelagian, before the death 
of Dr. Chauncey, which occurred in 1787. It will be remembered 
that that distinguished man was a great opponent of the Rev. Mr. 
Whitfield, and of the revival which occurred in 1740—45. He 
became not only an Arminian of the lowest stamp before his death, 
but also a believer and a strenuous advocate of the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation. 

The Rev. Dr. Freeman, pastor of the Episcopal church called 
King’s Chapel, avowed the doctrines of Unitarianism before 1790. 
At that time, or soon afterwards, there is reason to believe that the 
greater part of the Congregational ministers of Boston became 
affected by this heresy. But there was no avowal of it on their 
part until a much later day. Meanwhile, by the circulation of the 
writings of Priestly, Belsham, Lindsey, and other distinguished 
English Unitarian authors, the heresy became more widely diffused. 
About the year 1804, a Rev. Mr. Sherman, in Connecticut, and in 
1810, a Rev. Mr. Abbot, in the same state, avowed Unitarianism. 
About the same time, the Rev. Messrs. Noah and Thomas Wor- 
cester, of New Hampshire, avowed a sort of Arianism. All these 
things prepared the way for a crisis. This took place in 1815, and 
was occasioned by the republication, in Boston, of a chapter con- 
tained in Belsham’s Life of Lindsey, in which an account was given 
of Mr. Lindsey’s correspondence with certain Congregational minis- 
ters and laymen of Boston, who, in their correspondence, avowed 
their Unitarian sentiments, and informed their English correspon- 
dent of the progress which these doctrines had secretly made among 
the ministers of Boston and its vicinity. 

The publication of these letters made much noise. There was no 
longer room for concealment of their sentiments ; accordingly several 
of the ministers of Boston did not hesitate any longer to declare 
them. Then began a controversy between some of the leading 
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ministers in that city and its vicinity, including the Rev. Drs. Wor- 
cester, Woods, car Professor Stuart, on the side of evangelical 
truth; and the Rev. Drs. Ware and Channing, on the part of Uni- 
tarianism, which was conducted with great ability, and led to a 
more complete discrimination between the two systems of doctrine, 
as well as a greater separation of their respective adherents. 

That controversy lasted about seven years, and was carried on 
through the medium of the press. Since that time there has not been 
much regular controversy between the two parties; but the work of 
agree has gone on throughout the state of Massachusetts. The re- 
sult is, that there are now, it is supposed, about 120 or 130 churches 
in that state which are Unitarian, and probably as many as from 100 
to 120 ministers. In Boston, there are 15 or 16 Unitarian churches, 
and 9 or 10 orthodox Congregational churches; besides five or six 
flourishing Baptist, three or four Episcopal, and four or five Metho- 
dist churches. There are also one or two Catholic churches in that 
city, and several others, appertaining to different small sects. Evan- 
gelical religion has greatly advanced in that city mens the last 
twenty years. In 1807, there was but one evangelical Congre- 
ort church in Boston ; at present, there are nine or ten. And 

ough the Unitarian churches have increased, yet it has not been 
in an equal proportion. As to the Universalists, they have two or 
three churches. 

There are some six or seven Unitarian churches in Maine, and 
about ten or twelve in Rhode Island and New Hampshire. In 
Connecticut and Vermont they have not more than five or six in all. 
So that the entire number of Unitarian ministers in the six New 
England states does not, probably, exceed 140 or 145; and their 
churches may be as many as 150 or 160. I do not profess to give 
the precise numbers, not having the means of doing so; but I am 
quite sure, that my estimate of their numbers is not below the 
truth. 

In the other twenty states of the Union, (including the new states 
of Michigan and Arkansas,) there are very few Unitarian ministers 
and churches. There are perhaps as many as five or six in New 
York, three in Pennsylvania, one in Maryland, one in Virginia, one 
in South Carolina, one or two in Georgia, one in Louisiana, and a 
few in the other states. Their entire number in the United States 
ps be estimated at 150 ministers, 170 congregations or societies, 

170,000 souls, who may be considered as under their instruction 
and direct influence. 

It will be seen from the preceding statements that the Unitarian 

have most influence in New England, and especially in 
Massachusetts. In that state, a large proportion of the wealth of 
the capital (Boston), and of the other principal cities, is in their 
- They have also the well-endowed University of Harvard, 


at Cambridge; and a large proportion of the most distinguished 
civilians, physicians, and other men of influence, hold their senti- 
ments. At the same time it is far from being true, that they are 


equal in point of numbers to the orthodox Congregationalists, who 
VOL. I. N.S, 4D 
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have at least 340 churches and about 300 ministers, in the state of 
Massachusetts. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Are not the Unitarians increasin 
rapidly in the United States?” To this question I think that a 
negative answer must be given. I do not deny that they are in. 
creasing; but I do not think that their increase is either rapid, or 
eg ag to the increase of the orthodox. Their increase is 
ittle more than the natural increase of that proportion of the popu- 
lation over which they have an intluence. Indeed, many well- 
informed persons deny that they increase at all, taking the whole 
country into consideration; for whilst they seem to gain in some 
places, they obviously lose in others. 

As to the Universalists, they are more numerous both in New 
England generally, and in the other portions of the United States. 
Their number in Massachusetts may be about the same as that of the 
Unitarians. It is greater, I believe, in most of the other states of 
New England, than that of the Unitarians. The same causes 
which generated Unitarianism also produced Universalism.* 

I believe that it may be said, that the Universalism which pre- 
vails in the United States is the very lowest species of that error. 
Few of the believers of that doctrine now hold to the restoration, 
which Winchester and other more primitive Universalists held. In- 
stead of which they almost universally deny that there will be any 
future punishment of any sort, and that the only state of punishment 
is in this life! These are the sentiments of Ballon and others, who 
are leaders among them. 

Tt is not easy to know the exact number of the Universalists in 
the United States. I believe that their number of ministers is be- 
tween 300 and 400, and their congregations are probably from 500 
to 600. 

On the other hand, the number of evangelical ministers of the 
orthodox Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Reformed Dutch, Lutherans, German Reformed, 
and other and smaller sects, may be safely estimated to exceed 
11,000 ministers, 19,000 churches, and 1,500,000 communicants or 
members. 

As to the Roman Catholics, I suppose that the number of their 
priests must, by this time, exceed . They estimate the number 
of their people (all members who are grown up) at 550,000. If the 
Protestants were to reckon as members of their churches all who 
attend their services, and are under their instruction, the number 
would be more than 12;000,000. 

The preceding statements, though of a very general and summary 
character, are sufficient to convey a‘tolerably accurate view of the 
state of religion in the United States. It will be manifest from what 
has been said, that the progress of error bears but a small proportion 


* It will be observed, that I use the word universalism, though not strictly 
proper, simply for convenience, to express the doctrine that all men will be 
saved. 
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to that of the truth. Even in New England, if we allow that the 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers combined exceed 300, they are 
not more than equal to one third-part of the orthodox Congregational 
ministers (who exceed 1,000 in number,) to say nothing of the 
Methodist, Calvinistic Baptist, and Episcopal ministers, who are 
both numerous and evangelical. 

Whatever a union of church and state may have done for the 
cause of pure Christianity in other countries, it will be hard to find 
an intelligent Christian in the United States of America, who will 
not affirm that it is his deliberate belief, that even in the very limited 
extent to which it gained ground in that country, it was highly 
injurious to the interests of vital religion. It may have done some 

, I will not deny it. But tle good which it did has been fear- 
y counterbalanced by the evil which it also wrought. It was 
tried in New England, where the Congregational church was in 
some three or four states, for a longer or shorter period, united to 
the State. It was tried in the South, in one state, that of Virginia, 
until the Revolution. And in both cases, it did almost irreparable 
mischief. The injury which the church in New England received 
from the embraces of the State, must be evident from what has been 
already stated. It is remarkable that Unitarianism made no pro- 
in that part of the country, except in the church which was 
united with the State. The influence of that alliance in Virginia, 
it may be truly said, was equally bad. The Episcopal church in 
that state, which was the favoured and dominant church, was in as 
low a state, as regards piety, before the Revolution, as it was well 
possible for a church to be. But as soon as the connexion with the 
state was severed, true religion began to flourish. The Episcopal 
church in Virginia is now flourishing, and blessed with a devoted 
and-able ministry. Whilst in New England, whatever fears may 
have once been felt and expressed by some good men, such as the 
Rev. Dr. Dwight, in the prospect of the sudden disruption, the 
event has shown that their fears were groundless. The churches 
now readily support their pastors upon the voluntary plan, and have 
no difficulty, ordinarily, in doing it. Where help is needed, it is 
received from the Home Missionary Societies, which have been 
formed for that express object. Had there never been a union of 
the church and state in New England, there might not have been, 
possibly, as many churches formed and sustained ; but there would 
not have been as many large and flourishing churches of Unita- 
rans and Universalists built np and established. 
_ It must needs be that, in the United States, where the population 
imereases at such an amazing ratio, and into which so many thou- 
sands of ignorant heterogeneous foreigners are poured every year, 
great efforts must be made to supply the people with the means of 
grace. And such efforts, I will venture to say, are there making, as 
are not paralleled in any other country in the world. The crying 
exigency is the very thing which was needed to call forth the 
energies of the church. And although much is said about the thou- 
sands of churches there, which are destitute of pastors, yet if this 
matter were better understood by foreiguers, both their surprise and 
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their fears would be diminished. On this point I venture to make 
a few observations,—not without having good reason to believe that 
they are correct. 1. Whilst hundreds of new churches are form- 
ing annually in the United States, hundreds are annually becoming 
supplied with pastors, through the well-directed efforts of Christians 
united in societies for that purpose, so that it is not an ordinary 
thing that a church is suffered to be long destitute of a pastor. 
2. But few of the thousands of churches which are represented as 
vacant, do not hear the gospel with more or less frequency during 
the year. 3. It is soanea: in that country to be very desirable, 
that each particilar church or congregation should have a pastor to 
labour exclusively for its interests. And in the general estimates 
which are made on this subject, those churches which do not enjoy 
this privilege, although they may be often supplied by neighbouring 
ministers, or have temporary but unsettled pastors, are reckoned as 
belonging to the class of destitute churches. 4. The earnest repre- 
sentations of the agents and organs of our Missionary and other 
Societies, which ‘depict what will soon be the state of the country 
and of the church, unless great efforts be made to furnish the means 
of grace, must not be taken as being already fulfilled. They are 
wholly hypothetical as yet, and with G ’s blessing they bid fair to 
remain so. 

I cannot close these letters without saying, that I consider the 
most fruitful causes which led to the corruption of the churches 
in Massachusetts to have been the first and third of those which I 
have stated, or, in other words, those which filled the churches with 
unconverted people. The tenth and last named canses perpetuated 
and extended the mischief; but the other two were the most fatal. 
If we would preserve the churches from error in doctrine, we must 
labour to keep those from entering them who are unconverted, and, 
therefore, unfit to be members of the church of Christ. In other 
words, that discipline must be maintained without which the church 
cannot continue pure. No Confession of Faith, no evangelical 
Titurgy; nor any thing else can keep a church from becoming cor- 
rupt whilst the world is allowed to enter it. Churches of uncon- 
verted people will soon have unconverted ministers, if they have the 
power of choosing them. And what security is there that uncon- 
verted ministers will not embrace Pelagian and Unitarian errors? 


But I add no more to these letters, which have already been too 
greatly extended; but in closing would express my prayer, that 
God would deign to bless what I have written, and make it in some 
way conducive to the good of his church, and that He would be 
pleased to | jel out his Holy Spirit upon his church, and purify, 


enlarge, and establish it throughout the earth. 


An AMERICAN. 
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THE SCRIPTURE COSMOGONY, ILLUSTRATED AND CON- 
FIRMED BY THE DISCOVERIES AND CONCLUSIONS OF 


GEOLOGY. 
( Continued from page 502.) 


Tux second subject to be considered is the real nature and import of 
the Mosaic record. It has already been observed, that the end and 
object of the Bible was to instruct men in the important and neces- 
sary concerns of salvation and duty; and, upon examination, there 
will not be found any part or portion which is not subordinated to 
this grand object. There are nowhere any appearances of an in- 
tention in the Deity to improve mankind’s scientific acquaintance 
with his works of creation, beyond what would be directly sub- 
servient to higher and more important consequences. The spirit 
of prophecy was not given that men might} be enabled to trace 
the mysterious workings of the human mind through future ages, 
or that they should draw from thence correct inductions as to 
the most appropriate principles of political government. Its end 
was, as is well known, to afford by its accomplishment an evidence 
to the truth of that volume in which it was contained, and which 
had, in its bearings on man’s eternal destinies, infinitely more im- 
portant concerns to discuss than the revolutions of empires and the 
fall of dynasties. To this end there wasa certain degree of obscurity 
thrown around it at its first communication, to deter and prevent 
those persons to whom it was originally revealed from making an 


improper use of it, and thus losing sight of the great end it was 
designed to subserve, in curious researches about the nature of the 
means employed. By applying the same general principles to 


every part of the inspired volume, and, among the rest, to the 
earliest portion of it all, we shall be more likely to obtain a know- 
ledge of its real nature, import, and design, than we should by any 
other method of investigation. It can obviously be of no conse- 
uence to our eternal concerns, whether we know the age, revo- 
utions, and composition of the planet on which we dwell, and the 
successive orders of organized life with which it was peopled after 
its creation, or whether we remain entirely ignorant of all these 
things; and, therefore, we may suppose, that as prophecy was 
not given to gratify curiosity, but to form an evidence to “ us in these 
ast days, on whom the ends of the world are come,” so also the 
account of the creation and cosmogony of our globe was intended 
to subserve a similar design. And as such an obscurity hung 
originally over the meaning of the prophecies, that Peter informs us, 
“no prophecy of the scripture is of any se/f-interpretation,” so pro- 
bably there will here be found a similar obscurity, perhaps produced 
ina similar manner. It is not necessary to the completion of the 
analogy to suppose that the people to whose care and keeping both 
were committed, had a knowledge of their similar properties and 
ends; and uncer what aspect the Mosaic cosmogony would have 
appeared to a candid and intelligent Israelite, it is now, perhaps, 
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difficult to determine; but it is, at the same time, no small con- 
firmation of the view now taken, to find that the Jewish doctors 
did class it along with their most mysterious prophecies, and that 
they forbade to the young and inexperienced the perusal of the Song 
of Solomon, the last eight chapters of Ezekiel, and the first chapter 
of Genesis ; classing these portions together, and calling them by a 
name signifying ‘‘ hidden or concealed.”—Dr. Henderson on 
Inspiration, p. 490. 

In tracing the methods by which prophecy was clothed in the 
obscurity it wore at its first promulgation, one of them is found to 
be the indefinite or vague specification of epochs and times. 
Thus a day is very commonly made use of to denote a much longer 
period ; it is used for a year in Daniel viii. 14, and xii. 11, 12, and 
the days are reckoned into weeks in chap. ix. 24—27. But it is 
more usually used for an undefined length of time, as a reference to 
the following passages, among several others, will show: Isaiah ii, 
20; iii. 7,18; iv. 1,2; vii. 18, 20,21; x. 20; xi. 10; xii. 1; 
xiii. 6—9; xiv. 18, 23, 24; xx.6; xxv. 9; xxvii. 1, 12, 13; 
xxviii. 5; xxxiv. 8; xlix. 8; Ixi. 2; Ixiii. 4. Jeremiah xi. 4; 
xxx. 7. Ezekiel xxx. 3,9. Hoseai.11; Obadiah15. Zechariah 
xiv. 4—9. Malachi iv. 1, 5. Nor is this manner of using the 
word exclusively confined to the prophetical writings; it is found in 
numberless instances in other parts of the Old Testament, as, for 
example, Numbers xxviii. 26. Deuteronomy ix.1. Job xviii. 20; 
Psalm xxxvii. 13; exxxvii. 7. Esther ix. 19, 22; and in the Book 
of Genesis itself, ii. 17; iii. 5; xxxv. iii; and in chap. xxxix. 1], 
the same word is in the authorised version, translated ** time.” In 
the passage in Genesis ii. 17, the three days which were occupied in 
the creation of the heavens, the earth, and the vegetables, are ex- 
pressly called ** one day.” And the probability of this supposition 
of the import of the word “ day,” in this part of the Bible, is still 
further strengthened, by remembering that there can be no reason 
for positively fixing it as a natural day, measured by the rising and 
setting of the sun, since the first three ‘‘ days” elapsed before the 
creation of the sun, or, at any rate, before its appointment in regard 
to our planet. (Gen. i. 17.) 

The whole of the Mosaic account of the creation appears to be 
written in a style very commonly employed in the Scriptures, when 
speaking of the actions of the Deity. It is that termed by critics, 
anthropomorphism, and consists in attributing to God the feelings, 
actions, and, sometimes, the infirmities of human nature. Thus God 
is said to work, to be weary, and to rest ; to be wrath, and to repent; 
and the Spirit of God is represented in the second verse of the chapter 
more particularly under consideration, as ‘‘ brooding”’ over the pro- 
found abyss in which theelements of vitality were gradually developing 
themselves. And it is by no means improbable that the designation 
and division of the work of creation into periods, termed days, was a 
part of the same method of imparting information; thus comparing 
the acts of creative power put forth by Jehovah to the days ot @ 
man’s labour, in his ordinary avocations, in order to bring them 
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down to the comprehension of the human understanding. The 

d distinctive properties of the various works of his hands, as 
well as their successive production in the order of time, naturally 
divide the space of time in which they were made into six separate 
portions, while the seventh formed a period of apparent rest, (for 
every one will allow that it was really a time of no greater actual rest 
to Him who “ fainteth not, neither is wearied,”’ than the preceding 
six, including, in all probability, the periods in which we are at the 
present moment a This supposition is countenanced by the 
wording of the secon commandment, and confers on it, in return, 
additional beauty and interest. 

If the views, then, now explained be correct, the six days are, in 
all probability, to be considered as indefinite, and, therefore, possibly, 
extremely protracted periods of time. This interpretation is con- 
firmed, so far as any dependance can be placed upon them, by 
the Hindoo, Etruscan, and other heathen cosmogonies ; it has been 
very generally admitted to be allowable on the principles of philo- 
logical criticism ; and should it be confirmed by geological phe- 
nomena and conclusions, the fact of its correctness seems to be 
unquestionable. Before, however, proceeding to consider this third 

ticular, it will be as well to notice the principal —— 

itherto made to this method of interpretation, and the only one, 
it is believed, which will not find an answer in the foregoing obser- 
vations. 

It has been said that it is inadmissible, inasmuch as the evenings 
and mornings constituting the days, according to the Jewish 
mode of reckoning, plainly show them to have been not undeter- 
mined periods, but natural days. The reason already given as the pro- 
bable one for the introduction of the word “ day” at all, might also 
justify the use of the evening and the morning. For, as is very 
Seamer known, the original Hebrew runs, not that ‘ they were 

e first, second, or other day,” as in our common version, but 
“there was evening, and there was morning, the first day,” &c. 
But those who will not deem this reason valid or sufficient, may be 
referred to the twenty-sixth verse of the eighth chapter of Daniel, 
were it will be found that a period of 2300 years is called by the 
name of “‘ an evening and a morning,” and the analogy between 
the purposes and styles of the Mosaic cosmogony and the prophetical 
writings has been already alluded to. Whether the term had any 
further reference to some change in the light, or in other circum- 
stances of the globe, cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, 
be determined ; though, from the fact of light being the first thing 
created, and from what is said in the fifth verse, it seems to be not 
improbable. 

Che third point to be noticed is, the striking agreement of the 
scripture cosmogony, and the conclusions of guclesy, in every point 
in which they can be connected. 

This connection can be traced, in the present state of the science, 

m0 me perhaps exclusively, in the agreement of the information 

ished by each independently, as to the successive creations of 
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organic beings. The consideration of the inspired record must there- 
fore be confined to those portions of it which refer to the operations 
of the third, fifth, and sixth days. 

It will conduce to a better understanding of the following re- 
marks, first, to notice briefly the arbitrary and conventional 
divisions in which modern geologists have arranged the different 
strata of the earth, considered in reference to their successive order 
of time; both because they present a remarkable coincidence with 
the divisions laid down in the Book of Genesis, and because it will 
afford a clearer view of the nature of the evidence. 

The lowest rocks are very commonly termed ‘ primary,” because 
they were formerly regarded as the solid basis on which all the 
superincumbent strata were built; but the latest and best observa- 
tions and reasonings show, that though the original materials of 
which they are composed must have been at first placed in nearly 
their present position, yet that at some subsequent period they must 
have undergone a process of igneus fusion or partial calcination from 
some hitherto unknown causes in the interior of the earth, which are, 
in all probability, connected with the present phenomena of earth- 
— and volcanoes; and that if they had previously contained 

e remains of animals or vegetables, all traces of organization must 
then have been obliterated; and that this change often took place 
after the deposition of many series of strata above them. The use of 
the term “ primary” has, therefore, been objected to; but for the 
sake of convenience, it has been, and probably will be, retained. 
The next above these are the transition rocks, which appear to have 
undergone no changes, except those effected by the natural effects 
of time. Above these are the secondary, and in succession to them 
the tertiary strata; and on the surface are such superficial produc- 
tions as have been evidently the effects of ordinary causes acting 
within the historical era, and at the present moment before our 
eyes. 

The earliest period at which organic beings were brought into 
existence is thus described by Moses; ‘‘ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth ; and it 
was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed, 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself 
after his kind: and God saw that it was good, and there was evening, 
and there was morning, the third day.” In these words, Professor 
Jameson thought that the vegetable kingdom is divided, according 
to the latest and best classification, into Phanerogamian and Cryp- 
togamian plants. Without pressing this conclusion, which appears, 
however, not to be improbable, it is evident that they assert the 
creation of vegetables prior to that of the animal kingdom. This 
is adduced by Dr. Buckland, in his lately published Bridgewater 
Treatise, as an argument, (and the only argument he brings for- 
ward, for he acknowledges he knows of no critical or theo ogical 
objection to it,) against the preceding manner of interpreting the 

osaic narrative. He says that, «‘ it appears that the most ancient 
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marine animals occur in the same division of the lowest transition 
rocks with the earliest remains of vegetables, so that the evidence 
of organic remains, as far as it goes, shows the origin of animals and 
ts to have been contemporaneous; and if any creation of vege- 
tables preceded that of animals, no evidence of such an event has as 
et been discovered by the researches of geology.” Vol. i. p. 18. 
It undoubtedly seems presumptuous to call in question the con- 
clusions of so high an authority, but the following facts and in- 
ferences are so well known, that the Doctor himself would not hesi- 
tate to admit them, though at the moment of penning the above 
passage they might have escaped his memory. Anthracite is a 
mineral substance, consisting of nearly the same constituent prin- 
ciples as coal, but altered by the action of heat; it is, in fact, a 
cinder, produced by natural instead of artificial causes. There will, 
probably, be but few readers of these remarks who need to be’ in- 
formed that it is now universally agreed among scientific men, that 
coal is of vegetable origin. Now anthracite is found among the 
“primary rocks,” which are, as has been already said, of an earlier 
date than even the transition. Professor Lyell, speaking of the 
change he concludes to have taken place by means of heat in the 
structure of the primary rocks, says, that ‘‘ associated with the 
rocks termed primary, we meet with anthracite, just as we find 
beds of coal in sedimentary formations, and we know that in the 
vieinity of some trap dikes coal is converted into anthracite.” Prin- 
ciples of Geology, Book IV. Chap. 27. Dr. Buckland has himself 
also pointed out the same fact in another part of the work already 
quoted. Thus, as anthracite is derived om coal, and coal from 
vegetable substances, we perceive decisive traces of vegetation 
anterior to any that we possess of animal existence. For, although it 
is quite possible that, had the primary rocks contained the remains 
of animal structures, they might have been, at a subsequent period, 
obliterated and destroyed; yet there exists not the slightest evidence 
to induce us to believe that there were any; and the absence of the 
nage chemical substance of which animal bodies are composed, 
every portion of the primary rocks hitherto investigated, as 
well as the entire view presented by the whole mass of geological 
mena, afford a strong presumption that such was not the case. 
ore we have a confirmation by scientific research, so far as it 
has hitherto attained, of the communications imparted by Divine 
tion so many centuries ago to the ancient legislator of the 

WS. 


( To be continued.) 
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WOMEN MAY NOT TEACH IN THE CHURCH. 
( To the Editor. ) 


Srr—Your correspondent, Pappa, asks, in your Number for May, 
p- 306, ‘‘ May not women teach im the church?” He understands 
the passage, 1 Cor. xiv. 34, as forbidding women to talk, or tattle, 
but not to teach in the church. In defence of this view, he produces 
some reasons, on which I beg that you will allow me to offer a few 
remarks. 

1. Having asserted the gossipping propensities of modern Greek 
ladies, your correspondent asks, ** might we not reasonably expect 
the ladies to indulge that curiosity, which, as the daughters of Eve, 
is all their own, in frequent and audible applications to their male 
friends for explanations?” That these ladies of other times did make 
such applications is not merely probable, it is evident from the con- 
nexion ; but unless your correspondent can establish the new trans- 
lation, which he subsequently proposes, the admission makes 
nothing for his argument. 

2. Your correspondent proposes a new rendering of the text 
which has been cited, and of the following verse. ‘* Let your wives 
be silent in the assemblies, for it is not permitted them to talk, but 
to be in subjection, as also saith the law. But if they wish to learn 
anything, let them ask their own husbands at home, for it is 


unseemly to women to talk in an assembly.” I cannot om 


that your correspondent either gains or loses much by exc 
women for wives, and churches for assemblies; the stress of his 
argument lies in the rendering of Aadeiv. He tells us, that Mintert 
says, that in profane authors A¢ yer signifies to speak with premedi- 
tation and prudence, but Aadeiy to speak imprudently, and without 
consideration. On such a question it might have been as well if 
Tappua had turned to his Greek Concordance. He would there 
have found, that however applicable his author’s interpretation may 
be to profane writers, it is totally inapplicable to the New Testament. 
The four first citations, Aadeiv in Henr. Stephani Concordantiz, are 
the following: Matt. ix. 18, while he (Jesus Christ) spake (AaAdurroc) 
these things unto them. Matt. ix. 33; And when the devil was 
cast out, the dumb spake, (éddAnoer.) Matt. x. 19; But when 
they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak, 
(Aadjonre.) In the remaining clause of the verse, and likewise 
twice in the next verse, we find the same word employed to signify 
speaking, not merely with premeditation and prudence, but by in- 
spiration. So far is the one word, according to New Testament 
usage, from implying premeditation and prudence, while the 
other implies imprudence and inconsideration; that the two words 
are used interchangeably. Rom. iii 19; ‘Now we know that 
what things soever the law saith, (Aéyec,) it saith (Aadés) to them 
that are under the law.” It will not be contended that the former 
instance is to be understood of speaking with premeditation and 
prudence, and the latter of speaking imprudently and without 
consideration. 

To multiply citations would be tedious ; I will merely add, that 
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in the chapter immediately under consideration, many instances 
may be found in which the verb Aadéw is employed, not only to 
express speaking with premeditation and prudence, but also to 
express speaking by divine inspiration. 

«a correspondent says, “ I do not, however, conceive, that a 
new version much affects the question; what I would particularly 
invite attention to here is, the significant antithesis in the words, “ it 
is not permitted to wives to talk in an assembly, but if they wish to 
learn anything, let them ask their own husbands at home.” But in 
order to make the antithesis bear significantly on his argument, it is 

to allow the justice of his new translation. He: then adds, 
“let it be observed, that Paul is speaking of the wives as learning, 
not as teaching.” He is so, in the 35th verse, but that he is speaking 
of learning in the 34th verse, is the very point which Taupa ought 
to have proved, and which, if his new translation is inadmissible, he 
has certainly failed to prove. In the 34th verse the Apostle forbids 
the speaking of women in the churches, and so strict was the prohibi- 
tion, that lest, under a pretence of asking questions, some very loqua- 
cious ladies should obtrude themselves upon the assembly, the Apos- 
tle, in the 35th verse, forbids the asking ofa question in the church. 

The reason of the injunction contained in the 34th verse, clearl 
_ that the Apostle designed something more than a mere prohi- 

ition of the asking of questions. ‘‘ They are commanded to be 
under obedience, as also saith the law.” And what violation of 
obedience would there be in the asking of questions? Legal exami- 
nations excepted, the questioner assumes the humblest form of social 
intercourse. 

In the concluding part of his second reason for female preaching, 
your correspondent indulges in a somewhat singular style of scrip- 
tural interpretation. “ Should it be urged,” he says, ‘ that 
St. Paul does forbid some wives to teach, viz. in the other passage, 
which is cited against pious females, amongst the friends and others ; 
I simply reply, that in this text, Paul is speaking of a wife’s deport- 
ment to her husband in the domestic circle, and not in an assembly 
of worshippers, so that I humbly conceive it has no manner of rela- 
tion to the question in hand.” The text referred to, is 1 Tim. ii. 
11, 12. “ Let the women learn in silence with all subjection. But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, 
but to be in silence.” According to P'éyma’s interpretation of this 
text, it forbids a woman to instruct her husband in private. This 

be a violation of modesty, decorum, and scriptural rule. At 
home, though a female Solomon, she .must be silent as death. The 
bonds are drawn rather tightly about her in the house; but let her 
not repine, she has ample length of tether abroad. She may lead her 
to a public assembly, and there lecture him, and five hun- 

dred men besides. 
_Taupa asks, “ Is it not clear that females did teach in the primi- 
tive assemblies of the brethren?” See 1 Cor. xi. 5. ‘“* We may 
ee says Dr. Macknight, “ the Corinthian women affected to 
rm these offices (in praying and prophesying) in the public 
assemblies, on pretence of their being inspired ; and though the 
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Apostle in this place has not condemned that practice, it does not 
follow that he allowed it, or that it was allowed in any chureh. 
His design here was not to consider whether that practice was 
allowable, but to condemn the indecent manner in which it had 
been performed.” ‘* Women’s praying and prophesying in the 
public assemblies, the Apostle afterwards condemned in the most ex- 
press terms. We have an example of the same method of teaching, 
1 Cor. viii., where, without considering whether it was lawful to 
join the heathens in their feasts on the sacrifice in the idol’s temple, 
the Apostle showed the Corinthians, that although they thought it 
lawful, becanse they knew an idol was nothing, yet the weak, who 
had not that knowledge, but who believed the idol to be a real, 
though subordinate god, might, by their examples, be led to join in 
these feasts, and thereby be guilty of direct idolatry. This evil 
consequence the Apostle thought proper to point out, before he deter- 
mined the general question; because it afforded him an opportunity 
of inculcating the great christian duty, of taking care never to lead 
our brethren into sin.” It may be added, that in every rational 
system of scriptural interpretation, obscure passages will be inter- 
preted by such as are plain, and not plain passages by the obscure. 
Adopting this principle, we find female sntaaliitty as much for- 
bidden by the Bible as drunkenness or idolatry. 

Female preaching is so gross a violation of nature, that without 
some powerful counteractives, as in the case of the Friends, it must 
be injurious to female modesty. None can exceed the female 
Friends in chastity ; but, so far as I have had an opportunity of 
observing, even they are not often distinguished by the meek retiring 
delicacy, which is the brightest charm of the female character, and 
the surest pledge of connubial blessedness: while, with regard to 
modern fraternities, which have allowed female preaching, the prac- 
tical argument is strongly against it. So far as they have passed 
under my notice, the female preachers of the offsets from Methodism 
have been living censures of the practice for which Tappa contends. 
A party of this description fixed themselves for a while in the place 
of the writer’s residence, not long since. On taking their departure, 
they carried with them, as a preacher, a servant girl of suspicious 
character. This girl subsequently enlisted her sister, a child of 
about fifteen years old, in the same service. This latter has lately, 
in the course of a preaching excursion, become the mother of an 
illegitimate progeny. I only introduce this disgusting relation, for 
the sake of saying, that not all the powers of eloquence which Tappa 
may possess, could ever have persuaded these girls, that, in their 
eases, there were not ‘ unusual circumstances which called them to 
address religious assemblies.” Admit the principle, and the mis 
chief is certain. In the family, in the school-room, and from the 
press, our Marys, and Marthas, and Pheebes have ample and most 
unquestioned scope for the exercise of their ‘‘ aptness to teach,” but 
as for female preaching, amid all the preposterous usages of a world, 
reckless alike of the laws of nature, and of the commands of Deity, 
“we have” mercifully, ‘‘ no such custom, neither the churches of 
God.” I remain, dear Sir, yours, 


AéAra. 
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REVIEW. 


Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy ; delivered in the Months of 
February and March, 1834, at Sion Chapel, Bradford, York- 
shire. By the Rev. B. Godwin, Author of Lectures on British 
Colonial Slavery, §e. 8vo. pp. 279. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 

A ular View of Atheism. By James Davies. London: 
Seeley and Burnside. 


Ir is generally believed that a style strictly argumentative is not 
adapted to the pulpit. The counsellor, the judge, and the senator, 
are each of them acquainted with this mode of address; and so 
necessary is it to the offices they hold, and the various and trying 
duties they have to perform, that without the knowledge and the 
habit of reasoning, they would be altogether incompetent to their 
respective stations. Perhaps we may affirm with truth, that a 
similar knowledge, in the aap absence of the practice of oral 
ratiocination, is indispensable to every well qualified minister of the 
gospel. There is an omnipotent power in divine truth, and its 
triumph is certain. But it has always had to encounter 
opposition in this sinful world. Its most mysterious doctrines have 
been assailed by the pride of human reason; and its most simple 
and elementary principles have been attacked by men of powerful 
minds—men who were, however, under the influence of innate and 
uired depravity. The proud spirit which will receive no truth 
which it cannot comprehend; and the mind, sophisticated by the 
corruption of the moral powers, which, with a daring and reckless 
eccentricity, argues against propositions which, to the great mass 
of men, are only so many self-evident truths, are equally remote, 
the former in its intellectual, and the latter in its moral character, 
from the humble and lowly in heart, whom God visits with his 
blessings, and with whom he deigns to dwell. But it is to these, 
for no class of human beings is excepted, that the gospel message 
issent. They are to be urged to partake of its benefits, and every 
legitimate means is to be employed to prevent them from perishing 
under the guilt of their pride and their depravity. 
But the gospel, be it remembered, is not a bare statement of 
doctrines, precepts, promises, and threatenings. It is a 
grand system of adaptation: for without accommodating itself 
either to the pride of human reason or the grossness of human cor- 
ruption, it can meet and impart its healing balm both to the diseases 
of the mind and the more dangerous maladies of the heart. He 
who administers its salvation aright, will seek, therefore, to know 
he cases of individuals, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
different classes of his fellow men; and, like the great preacher of 
become all things to all men, if by any means he may save 
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some. His preaching will not be loose and indefinite, but carefull 

discriminative ; and while on the spiritually wise his doctrine will 
drop as the rain and distil as the dew, the opposers and gainsayers 
will not be left without the strong, the indignant, the argumentative 
reproof. The great object of the minister of the gospel is, indeed, 
to satisfy the humble inquiries of the just; but the vain, proud, 
boastful, and angry accusations of the ungodly are not to he left 
without a full and a satisfactory reply. This may not convince them ; 
but it may confirm in the truth the anxious inquirer, and the man 
who has long professed a love to the great salvation. 

These considerations, abstractedly considered, may serve to 
evince that, under certain circumstances, controversy ought not to 
be excluded from the pulpit; and that it may be the imperative 
duty of a minister of the gospel to engage in it, as the author of 
the former of the two volumes on our list evidently has done, with all 
his powers. But he shall assign his own reasons for the course he 

ursued. 

The following quotation is from the preface :— 


‘¢ The circumstances in which this work originated, and which seemed scarcely 
to leave an alternative, must be his (the author’s) apology—if any apology be 
deemed necessary—for its publication. Something more than twelve years 
ago, Providence directed the author’s steps to one of the most populous manu- 
facturing districts of this kingdom ; he soon observed that the character of the 
population in general, was marked by no small degree of activity, and energy, 
and enterprise, extending to every subject which engaged their attention ; that 
they seldom: remained indifferent spectators or silent observers of what was 
passing around them, but that on i onaiiien of trade, politics, or religion, 


they generally took a decided put and whether right or wrong, pursued their 


object with determination and spirit. While, therefore, he beheld with satis- 
faction the vigorous efforts which were made to support most of the benevolent 
institutions which distinguish the present day, he saw, with deep regret, vice 
assuming a great degree of boldness, and perceived that a daring spirit of 
infidelity had, to a considerable extent, not only rejected the truths of revelation, 
but even denied or questioned the being of a God. He found that, besides 
regular meetings for en the favourite topics of scepticism, many works 
of infidelity were in circulation, and that the opportunities afforded for the 
inculcation of its tenets, by the frequent intercourse to which manufacturing 
employments give rise, were by no means lost. He frequently wished that 
some one qualified for the undertaking would step forward in the cause of truth, 
and endeavour, by a reference to nature and an appeal to reason, to stop the 
progress of errors so pernicious. 

“ Towards the close of 1833, the following placard was posted on the walls 
of the town and neighbourhood :— 

*¢ On Sunday last, in the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Mr. Matfin, accord- 
ing to previous announcement, repeated a declamation on infidelity, which he 
had before delivered in the surrounding villages. Its character was therefore 
known, and prior to its repetition last Sunday evening, he received a letter, of 
which the following is a copy :— i 

‘¢«Sir,—As you take advantage of the protection of the pulpit to mis- 
represent and abuse a certain portion of your fellow-creatures, whose only 
peculiarity is a devotedness to truth, a refusal to profess opinions which appear 
to them erroneous and absurd, though the reward of their honesty be the per- 
secutions of interested hypocrisy on the one hand, and of prejudice, bigotry, 
and superstition on the other hand; as you have described such as enemies to 
human happiness, and fit only to be hunted from society, common justice 
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requires, that while you thus endeavour to commit them to the antipathies of 
our hearers, you should allow them to be heard in their own defence. You 
are, therefore, requested either to permit a reply at the termination of your 
sermon, or otherwise offer the use of your chapel for that purpose, some evening 
of the ensuing week. You have described infidels as the most vicious and 
detestable beings in nature, but if you refuse them the common justice here 
demanded, your conduct will belie your words, and will prove you to be much 
more vicious and detestable. 
“* Bradford, Nov. 15th, 1833.’ ” 

On reading the above, the author at once felt that such an appeal should be 
met; and as he found that no one else was likely to take up the subject, he 
determined on attempting to establish the truth of what is generally believed, 
by exhibiting the force of its evidence and the futility of all objections.. As 
soon as his intentions were known, those who had espoused the sentiments 
alluded to, professed themselves highly pleased, and offered to render any 
assistance to such an investigation. A public meeting for discussion was sug- 
gested, but that on several accounts was declined, as less eligible than a course 
of lectures. It was also requested, that permission might be given to those 
who held sceptical opinions, to reply in the chapel to the arguments which 
might be advanced ; but this was not admissible.” 

The plan adopted appears to us to be the best that could 
have been chosen. Public discussions are perhaps the most fal- 
lacious criterions to which truth can be brought. The advocate of 
error may be much more prompt, witty, and eloquent than the 
advocate of truth; and victory may appear to crown the smart and 
voluble pleader, who has suffered, in the view of the few competent 
auditors who may be present, the most complete defeat. 


“In February and March the Lectures were delivered in Sion Chapel, 
where the author officiates as pastor. The interest felt in the town and neigh- 
bourhood was far greater than the lecturer had anticipated; the place was 
crowded to excess, the congregation increasing as the course proceeded, and 
though the pressure and heat were great, a silent and unremitting attention was 
Ate whole of the Lectures, which occupied on an average about two 
I and a quarter in delivery. Those who had embraced the tenets of 
infidelity were general and regular in their attendance, and their behaviour was 
marked with propriety. Indeed, it is but just to say, that in all the commu- 
nications the author has had with the leaders of the sceptical party, he has 
been treated with the utmost respect and courtesy ; in his intercourse with them 
he has often expressed his deep concern for their welfare, and his sense of the 


pers icious nature of their principles, which they have uniformly received with 


We think the lecturer most happy in the character of his oppo- 


nents. It appears hardly credible that such principles as theirs 
should issue in dispositions so raiseworthy, and in conduct so 
respectable. We do not wish to be uncharitable, even to infidels; 
but we almost believe that the kind-heartedness of the excellent 
author of these Lectures induced him to give the sceptics credit for 
4 mental character and state of moral feeling to which they were 
not really entitled. 


“In addition to the frequent and urgent requests of the followers of infidelity, 
and the great difficulty found in furniebing, 2 according to promise, such srt 
88 would answer the purpose ; a unanimous and affectionate request came from 
the author's own beloved charge, that the Lectures might be published—he 
could hesitate no longer. In consequence of these circumstances they now 
@ppear before the public.” —Sce Pref. v.—ix. 
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Such is briefly the history of this volume. It consists of a 
reface, from which we have given extracts, and six Lectures, 
Tn the first Lecture, after some preliminary remarks, the argument 
is stated, and certain presumptive proofs are adduced and com- 
mented on in a satisfactory manner, and at considerable length, 
In the second Lecture the three atheistic hypotheses are examined— 
the self-origination of matter, the eternity of matter, and the eternity 
of the whole system of nature. All these are ably exposed, and 
shown to be untenable. In the third and fourth Lectures we have 
proofs of the existence of God from the works of nature. Our 
author here selects, from the vast mass of materials before him, man 
and his relation to the world which he inhabits, and the relation 
of that world to the great system of which it forms a part. The 
fifth Lecture is devoted to the views which nature teaches us to 
form of the Supreme Being; and the last is devoted to a com- 
parison between the atheistic philosophy in some of its principal 
features, and Christianity ; and the whole is concluded with appro- 
“rome and faithful addresses to the different classes who com 

iis auditory. The above is a very brief outline of Mr. Godwin’s 
volume, than which we hardly know a work on the topic of which 
it treats, better calculated to benefit the inquiring mind of those 
young persons who have been perplexed by the miserably shallow 
sophisms of what is incorrectly enough termed “ the infidel philo- 
sophy.” Philosophy! It is true that philosophers have been 
termed, by some, fools; for this obvious reason, that many philo- 
sophers have been betrayed into the most egregious folly. But 
why fools should be called philosophers, and the most miserable 
and worthless of all the species of folly should receive the honour- 
able designation of philosophy, we are at a loss to discover, unless, 
indeed, we are to feel ourselves bound to compliment men with 
high-sounding titles, because they not only differ from us, but 
oppose themselves also to common sense, and to the almost uni- 
versally expressed opinion of the great family of man. It becomes 
us, however, to call things by their proper names, and to declare 
that it is a foolish thing to say ‘‘in the heart” there is no God; and 
something worse than foolish to utter it with the lips. But how 
shall we characterize those who go a step further, and attempt to 
prove that there is no God? Their folly is obvious; for they 
attempt to prove that which no process of reasoning can prove; 
and we without hesitation trace up the attempt to that deep moral 
corruption which originates the wish, that is at once the father of 
the assertion, and of the arguments by which they would sustain it. 
The fool first wishes that there were no God: he then argues him- 
self into a state of mind in which he is sometimes half convinced 
that there is none. He then, to sustain and countenance his beloved 
desire, seeks by sophistical reasonings to convince others that he is 
right, and that all other men, even the best, and the wisest, and 
the most gifted, are wrong. ‘ Fere libenter homines, id qu 
volunt, credunt.”* 


* Cusar. 
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But where are this reasoner’s proofs? Does he fetch them from 
the height above, or from the depth below? Has he travelled for 
them to the farthest east, or to the remotest west? Has the bleak 
north said to him, I will furnish them; or has the burning south 
said, The proofs are with me? Has he found them on this globe of 
earth which he inhabits, or has he discovered them in other planets 
of the system, or in the unnumbered suns that “‘ gem the brow of 
night?” Has he sought for them in the wonderful structure of 
the human frame; or in the constitution of the mind of man? Does 
he find his arguments in the beauty, order, harmony, and evident 
marks of design which are visible in the universe of matter? or, 
having by a power aspiring to be omnipotent, drawn aside the veil 
that conceals the spiritual world, has he discovered these proofs in 
the human mind; in its judgment, its passions, its will? and, 
ranging through all that is intellectual, has he failed to discover an 
all-presiding mind; a great first cause; a source of all that is 
beautifal, all that is grand, all that is holy, and just, and good? 
Amazing knowledge! Vast research! Great, glorious, astonishing 
being! I bow before thee with lowly reverence, for thon art, thou 
must be, the Omniscient, the Omnipresent, the Omnipotent! Thou 
hast proved that which none but an omniscient being can prove. 
But is there a spot in the great universe of being that you have not 
visited ? a material or an intellectual intelligence which you have 
not beheld? If so, in that unexplored spot the Deity may dwell: 
that unknown intelligence may be the great and glorious God of 
all. Are you quite certain that your proof is complete? No. It 
wants some addition ; the chain is not continuous. It wants a few 
links. A few links! Jt wants more than you can namber: for 
what have you seen? what do you know? what is the extent of that 
portion of the universe you have beheld, when compared with that 
over which your foot os never travelled, your eye has never 
ranged? I withhold my reverence; I recant my declarations of 
astonishment. You are no deity. You are of yesterday, and know 
nothing; and have the audacious folly to beguile the weak and the 
wicked with the assumption of all knowledge. Truly it is the fool 
who says in his heart—it is the fool who utters with his lips—it is 
the fool, indeed, and the fool only, who attempts to prove that there 
is no God. 

Let us listen on this point to Mr. G. 


“ However bold may be the assertions of the non-existence of an all-creating 
power, no man can know that there is not such a being, no man has ever proved 
or can prove that there is no God. The farthest point to which the most daring 
Septic can go, without exposing himself to the charge of utter ignorance or the 
Most "omg rashness, is to affirm that he sees no proof of the existence 
ofa Deity. What atheist, who makes any pretensions to reason, would venture 
toaffirm, that the existence of an eternal being, combining in his nature the attri- 

ites of wisdom and power, the cause of all causes, and the source of all 
existence, is in the nature of things impossible? Every thing is possible that 

not necessarily imply a contradiction. It is not possible that a past event 
should still be future; that what now exists, should not now exist; that two 
ives should make more or less than one whole; in each case there is an 
evident contradiction. But who will dare to affirm that a palpable contra- 
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diction is involved in the belief, that there is an eternal being; that all the 
causes which we now see in operation resulted from one great primitive cause — 
and that this original and uncaused being possesses the attributes of mind? 
Does this imply a contradiction so self-evident as to shock the reason of man, as 
soon as it is announced? Do we not all know and feel that the very contrary is 
the case? Would it not require all the ingenuity of sophistry to give any show 
of absurdity or contradiction to it? If then, the position that there is such 
a being is not self-contradictory, his existence is not impossible; that is, it is 
possible. No man, therefore, can be certain of the non-existence of that which 
is possible, as that would produce the absurdity of its being possible and impos- 
sible at the same time. Every atheist is, therefore, bound to admit, in all fair- 
ness, that, after all his scepticism, there may be a God ; that after all his con- 
fidence he may still be mistaken.”—pp. 13, 14. 


It is not our intention to enter at length into the great argument, 
since in the volume before us it is conducted with great ability. The 
priori road taken by Clark, and the more popular, and more satis- 
factory course pursued by Fenelon, by Ray, by Denham, by Paley, 
and by the mt of the Bridgewater Treatises, are ably and suc- 
cessfully pursued by Mr. Godwin. His volume ought to be found 
in every Sunday School and Juvenile Library, in those of our 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and in the collections of books devoted to the 
use of the members of our numerous, and various Literary and 
Scientific Institutions throughout the kingdom. It is well calcu- 
lated to arrest the progress of scepticism, and to afford direction to 
the unsettled but inquiring mind. We shall close our notice of it 
by an extract from the last lecture. 


“ Of all men the atheist should especially beware of rashness. Consider, I 
beseech you, that it is not a light thing to take a stand against the sentiments 
and reasonings of so large a majority of mankind, many of them men of the 
greatest independence of mind, the most acute in reasoning, and the most exten- 
sive in their observations on nature. Consider, also, if you are wrong, how 
daring must be the impiety and how unnatural and atrocious the attempt, to 
endeavour to blot from the creation the great Maker of the universe, and to fly 
in the face of Him ‘in whom we live, and move, and have our being.’ 

“« The atheist should, of all men, be most eager to examine what others have 
to allege. None can possibly run such a risk as he does. What risk does the 
humble and devout Christian incur? If the atheistic scheme were true, and he_ 
were at last to be found in error, he now enjoys the most soothing consolations, 
is animated by the brightest hopes ; and if he should sink into a state of non- 
existence and eternal oblivion, would his perpetual and unconscious slumbers be 
less uninterrupted than those of the atheist? But should the Christian system 
prove true, what will become of the atheist?—who is found with his puny arm 
‘ fighting against God!’ Will he be able to stand before the tribunal of his 
insulted Maker, with the false, the impious, the daring language of excuse and 
defence, which one of his favourite authors has put into his mouth ?* 

‘* My fellow men, and fellow townsmen, let me, by all that is sacred, entreat 
you to stop and pause—your everlasting all is staked on the question. And 
it will soon be decided ; our sand is running, our lives are ebbing, our lamps 
will soon be burnt out, the journey of life will soon be ended, and then——! 
Allow me to breathe the fervent wish that you may be prepared to enter that 
world of happiness of which you now profess to disbelieve the existence. Should 
the effort which I have made at no small expense of time and strength, with my 
many other engagements, be the means of leading you from error to truth, from 


* System of Nature, Vol. 2, pp. 476—480. 
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folly to wisdom, from ‘the power of sin and Satan unto God,’ how amply 
repaid shall I consider myself! I have endeavoured so to conduct this argu- 
ment as to avoid all unnecessary irritation, even of prejudice itself. I have 
addressed you calmly and quietly ; you cannot say that you have not been 
rationally treated, that you have not been affectionately addressed ; but I must, in 
now taking my leave of you, in the discharge of my duty tomy God, myself, and 
you, warn you again of the dangerous position in which you stand. If Chris- 
tianity be true, if God has <r to man by his works and by his word, by his 
prophets in past ages, and by the Divine Redeemer in this latter dispensation, 
then your present course is one of most imminent peril, and your eternal welfare 
is in jeopardy. I believe we shall all meet—once more at least, and never per- 
haps shall we meet till then, before the judgment throne, before Him who shall 
award to all the final retributions of eternity; I take your own consciences to 
witness, I take the present assembly, I take that awful power ‘ whose I am, and 
whom I serve,’ whose omniscient eye at this moment beholds us, I take heaven 
and earth to witness, that I have reasoned with you, and counselled you, 
admonished you, and warned you. If you persist in your present course of 
unbelief and disobedience, the consequence will be on your own heads. 

“ Let me also urge on the attention of parents and guardians the propriety, 
nay the necessity of making the great foundation of all religion a part of 
the education of those who are entrusted to their care. Do not be content with 
merely apprising them of the truths which religion teaches, let them also know 

ground on which they rest. This is not the age of implicit faith; the 
reverence for opinions, merely because they are of long standing and of general 
extent, is continually diminishing; error has now taken the field, and error of 
every kind ; and it possesses in the peculiarities of the present times, facilities of 
access to every mind ; its weapons are furbished, and its partisans are active ; 
and should truth remain quiescent, and slumber on its rusty armour in dreams 
of safety, while the foe is abroad and active? Teach, then, your interesting 
charge the nature and solidity of that foundation on which all your hopes rest ; 
show them that you have not followed ‘ cunningly devised fables,’ that your 
faith is not an hereditary prejudice, nor your “= = a fond delusion. Teach them 
not only that there is, but why you have the undoubted assurance that there is, a 
supreme and glorious Creator, who is both the Benefactor and the Judge of 
man; show them how his name is written on every plant, and shines in every 
sunbeam ; let them see in all the wonders of science, in all the course of nature, 
in the curious arrangements and exquisite adaptations which the structure of 
plants and animals exhibit, the wisdom, power, and goodness of the great Parent 
of mankind. Accustom them thus early to ‘ follow nature up to nature's God,’ 
and thus, while they acquire a taste for some of the purest of earthly pleasures, 
they will be prepared to find the whole creation a most interesting volume of 
sacred theology. Those who are young in life, I may be permitted to caution. 
Beware of being taken by surprise by the bold assertions, or of being captivated 
by the seductions, of a ‘ vain and deceitful philosophy.’ Remember that the 
confidence with which a strange and bold assertion may be advanced is no proof 
of its truth, and the contempt and ridicule with which established opinions are 
assailed, is no evidence that they are erroneous. Caution is necessary, lest your 
Salpees independence may be flattered into an acquiescence with what your 
judgment would condemn ; lest either a love of singularity, an appear- 
ance of superiority to vulgar prejudices, or a wish to indulge in pleasures which 
religion would forbid, tempt you to embrace a fatal error. Mistakes the most 
pernicious may, by the ingenuity of sophistry, assume a very plausible appear- 
ance; before you think of surrendering any thing to the infidel philosophy, 
pause deliberately, examine carefully, and attentively consider what, in their 
— on natural and revealed religion, some of the wisest and best of men have 

say. 

“And you who profess to believe in the gospel, and to have embraced the 

Christianity of the riptures, let me entreat you, let me charge you to be cau- 
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tious, lest by your thoughtless or wg aged conduct you minister to the cause of 
infidelity, and supply objections to the religion which you profess to love. Per- 
haps it 1s not too much to say, that Christianity has suffered much more from its 
declared friends than from its bitterest enemies. Who have corrupted it, seeu- 
larized it, converted it to unholy purposes, marred its beauty and neutralized its 
power? Not its professed enemies. Who are they who, while bearing the 
name of Christianity, liye in defiance of all its precepts, and are guilty of vices 
which would disgrace a heathen? Not the declared enemies, but the nominal 
friends of Christianity. O, it is distressing beyond measure, that so pure, and 
holy, and benevolent @ system should be thus dishonoured and obstructed by 
those who bear its name. You then, who feel its power, who derive from it 
your highest hopes, your choicest comforts, be doubly careful to ‘ adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’ And for your own sakes, for the 
sake of others, and for the sake of Him who died to save you, and who has 
entrusted his cause into your hands, let your lives be the ‘ Epistles of Christ, 
known and read of all men.’ 

“* And, finally, my respected hearers and townsmen, let me give you a cau- 
tion. You most of you profess to hold in abhorrence what you consider per- 
nicious errors in your neighbours ; beware that this abhorrence extend not to 
their persons. Let them not have to complain of persecution, let them meet 
with nothing like unkindness or contempt. You believe they are in error; shun 
that error, value the truth, and if you possess it, rejoice in it more than in ‘ thou- 
sands of gold or silver ;’ but let charity and compassion be extended to those 
whom you consider as deceived, as spoiled ‘ through a vain and deceitful philo- 
sophy.’ Remember that contempt is not argument, and unkindness is not 
likely to produce conviction. Let your conduct, therefore, be formed on the 
model of the gospel, let your practice show the superiority of your principles ; 
‘in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves,’ if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” —pp. 275—279. 


We cannot leave this volume without congratulating the able 
author on the fact, that two editions of his work have appeared in 
America, and that no measured approbation of it has been expressed 
by competent judges in that important country. 

The author of “ A popular View of Atheism” thinks that infi- 
delity is on the increase, and that to an alarming extent. It is 
readily acknowledged, that ‘‘ certain seasons are eminently favour- 
able to the production and propagation of fatal diseases;” and it 
may also be admitted, that ‘‘ some states of society engender and 
foster mental delusion to a fearful extent.” But whether the present 
state of society in this country, and Europe in general, be just fitted 
to produce atheism may admit of question. 

The two classes of agitators, the political and the ecclesiastical, 
are to certain alarmists objects of great fear. They seem to think 
that the civil and the ecclesiastical affairs of the country are never 
so safe as when enjoying a deep and long-continued sleep. The 
least agitation of their dormitories is deprecated as injurious ; and 
should some one dare to obtrude on their slumbers, to rouse them 
from their repose, and to render them sensible that activity is their 
duty, he is branded at once as an enemy to the church and to the 
state; a base agitator, who, under the influence of factious motives, 
seeks only selfish ends, while his conduct tends to the production of 
impiety and anarchy. We have no hesitation in expressing our 
belief, that there may be some agitators influenced by the motives, 
and impelled to the ends to which we have adverted: but that the 
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mere agitation itself of religious questions, or of political prin- 
ciples, will lead to the abandonment of all piety, and to the pro- 
duction of anarchy we more than doubt. If truth feared the 
light, and shunned inquiry, because she is not qualified to meet 
the gaze of men, and to stand the test of a fair and impartial scru- 
tiny, we should say let her lie hid in the most retired recesses ; 
but believing, as we do, that the more she is seen the more she will 
be admired; and the higher and the purer the standard by which 
she is tested, the more her superlative excellence will be made 

mt; we have, we confess, none of those alarming fears, which 
ferment in the bosoms of numbers of good, but weak-minded men, 
in the present day. That the well-informed should be afraid of the 
diffusion of knowledge, cannot arise from the nature of knowledge 
itself, but from certain effects they imagine it will produce, unless 
its operation on the minds of the many be carefully watched. In 
order to secure the good and exclude the evil, knowledge, we are 
told, must be administered in certain quantities, and by an autho- 
rised channel. The multitude may drink of the cistern, but they 
must not slake their thirst at the full and copious river. The 
attempt has always been opposed, and though the opposition has 
long since ceased to produce much effect, the ery of er is still 
heard, and the fearless experimentalist, when he has said 


“ Magno de flumine mallem 
Quam ex hoc fonticulo tantundem sumere,” 


has been reminded of the treacherous ground on which he treads, 
and told 
¢ “ Eo fit 
Plenior ut si quos delectat copia justo, 
Cum ripé simul ferat Aufidus Acer.” * 


But this is to reverse the fine, though often repeated saying of 
Bacon, “that a little knowledge leads men away towards atheism, 
but depth in philosophy brought them back to religion.” Thus it is 
in sects, whether of religion or politics. When we regard all the 
knowledge, either of the one or the other, as comprehended in these 
cisterns of mere human contrivance, we may believe in their value, 
so long.as we make no inquiries beyond their boundary ; but if, on 
investigating, we discover something without, in some degrees dif- 
ferent from that of our favourite inclosure, we shall begin to doubt 
the efficacy of the contents of the former, while we shall be in no 

if our views be sufficiently enlarged, as to the abundance, 
excellence, and efficiency of the latter. 

The sectarian speculator, whether in politics or religion, is the 
man who is exposed to the danger of scepticism, or infideli . The 
all that he knows does not satisfy him, nor will the region of conjec- 
ture; but let him look abroad into the realms of truth and certainty, 
and he will doubt no longer. We are not, then, afraid of agitation, 
of inquiry, of the most searching investigation. We fear indolent 
acquiescence in received opinions; partial and superficial know- 


* Hor, Sat. 1. i. s. 1. 
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ledge; and the limitation of our countrymen to the narrow inclo- 
sures of sects, whether political or religious. We are afraid of the 
pedantry, not of the philosophy, of politics and religion. 

The author of the “ Popular View” ascribes great zeal to the 
atheists of the present day; a zeal, he tells us, which is decidedly 
superior to that of the advocates of religion. ‘‘ Lectures are deli- 
vered to propagate atheism, but who has heard of lectures to refute 
it? Thousands of horrible publications are distributed amongst the 
populace, to proselyte them to the notions of our modern free- 
thinkers: but amidst the numerous religious books, of all sorts and 
sizes, which are incessantly issuing from the press, comparatively 
few make a direct attack upon these works of the devil.” —Again: 


“Tf atheists set up their Temples of Reason, to teach all ranks of persons that 
religion is a senseless and pernicious device, we cannot comprehend why be- 
lievers should not erect temples of theology, to explain the evidences, principles, 
and claims of religion ; to expose the arrogant pretensions of the human mind, 
when it would travel beyond its province ; and to prove to all persons, who need 
the proof, that they act most like reasonable beings, when they weigh facts, ad- 
mit probabilities—where demonstration cannot be obtained—and yield to the 
force of evidence which ought to produce conviction.”—p. 17. 


Now, without assuming as a fact that all men believe in the exist- 
ence of one only God, the creator and upholder of all things, we are 
yet inclined to the opinion, that the number of mere speculative 
atheists is comparatively small. It is, indeed, a difficult under- 
taking, for a man who thinks at all, to arrive, on this point, at a 
negative conclusion: to satisfy himself that he has, by legitimate 
argument, convincingly demonstrated that chance has originated 
and sustains all things. If he think at all he must, we believe, in a 
moment perceive, that he puts a word for a cause—a word without 
meaning, to designate a cause that produces unnumbered and most 
astonishing effects. But the truth is, that infidelity is not the pro- 
duct of mental conviction; but a rank, pestiferous weed, that springs 
up in the soil of corrupt emotions, affections, and passions. Let the 
heart be purified, and we shall have no fear of the intellect taking 
this most irrational of all directions. 

We do not agree with our author in his wish for some temples of 
theology, for the one object of proving the existence of God. Reli- 
gious truth is comprehensive, and the especial and peculiar advo- 
cacy of some truths might lead to the almost total neglect of others: 
and the effort made to prove the being of a God might also possibly 
lead some, who never for a moment had doubted of this fundamental 
truth, to call it in question, at least mentally; and to have their 
— cherished by the fact, that men of character, and piety, 
and talent, were delivering elaborate lectures to prove this, of which 
these persons had never, till they heard of such a temple, and of 
such lectures, entertained a doubt. But why have temples or places 
of public resort of any kind consecrated to an object so exclusive? 
Would not the tendency be to form a new sect, (the name suitable to 
which we will not venture to assign,) and thus to add another bar- 
rier to those already sufficiently numerous, by which the different 
parties in the christian world are separated from each other? it is 
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true that the existence of God is a fundamental truth, universall 
acknowledged among all Christians, and hence it may be renee § 
that no fear can be reasonably indulged, that our author’s plan 
would tend to increase the number of religious sects. But yet he 
who gives an almost exclusive attention to any one truth, will in- 
evitably invest it with an importance which he does not attach to 
others. We have examples of this, sufficiently numerous and in- 
structive, among some sections of the great christian body, as the 
Friends, the Baptists, the ultra-Trinitarians of the Bible Society 
controversy, and others, each of which affix, to what they deem 
some one peculiar truth, a measure of value and importance, which 
tends in no slight degree to divert from others the attention which 
they deserve. And some of these sects have gone so far as to 
receive their designation from opinions merely, and one from that 
ordinance of the christian church which is administered but once in 
the life of the subject. But, indeed, is not our very place of wor- 
ship a temple to prove that there isa God? And though it rarely 
occurs, perhaps, that the ministers of our respective sanctuaries 
deem it necessary, as did our respected friend Mr. Godwin, to 
enter into any enlarged proof of the being and attributes of God; 
yet the subject is not overlooked, but frequently, by hints, by sug- 
gestions, and occasionally by a more lengthened course of argumen- 
tation, urged on the attention, and enforced for the conviction of the 
auditors. 

We do not see in every respect eye to eye with the author of the 
“ Popular View of Atheism ;” but, on the whole, we regard the 
work as very valuable, compressing in a short compass much infor- 
mation, and embodying many of the most important arguments from 
writers on natural theology. Of Mr. Davies’ style our readers shall 
judge for themselves by the following quotations. 


“Were a number of desperadoes to make their appearance in a common- 
wealth, and, from dissatisfaction with an excellently established order of things, 
to become opposed to the supreme power,—even to a denial of its existence,—to 
maintain that all authority is tyranny, that all laws are arbitrary edicts,—expe- 
dients of the powerful to oppress the feeble ; that all social order is an encroach- 
ment upon freedom ; and that the only real and valuable liberty consists in an 
unrestrained licentiousness of purpose and practice ; every person of intelligence 
would perceive, that the numerical increase of such persons, and the prevalence 
of their sentiments, must lead to anarchy throughout the state, inflict deep and 
permanent misery on all classes of society, and entail utter ruin upon all the 
great interests of the country. Every patriotic man, however obscure his station, 
would hold himself pledged, in this emergency, to disabuse to the extent of his 
ability, these infatuated persons of their pernicious delusions ; or, to counteract 
their cruel machinations :—and in proportion to his success, would be the amount 
of the actual benefit conferred upon the community.”—pp. 1, 2. 


On the degradation to which atheism would subject human nature, 
our author has the following passage : 


“ When we deposit in the earth the remains of a beloved relative, or feel that 
we ourselves are sinking into the grave, the heart-rending grief in the one case, 
or the gloom and depression in the other, is greatly relieved by the belief of a 
separate existence, and the hope of a renewed life even for the body. That the 
whole of us does uot die; that there is an immortal spark sustained in our 
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mortal bodies, and that our mortal parts themselves shall become immortal; 
that ‘ this corruption. shall put on incorruption,’ has been the persuasion and 
solace of the most profound and splendid minds—the most extraordinary ge- 
niuses that ever a oe in this world. It may be said, that we have not ma- 
thematical proof of these pleasing hypotheses. Neither have we of their false- 
hood. And, independent of Divine testimony, (which, however, to a believer is 
demonstration,) the balance of probability is greatly in their favour. And it is 
impossible not to perceive the superior importance which they attach to us—the 
honour which they confer upon our compound nature. 

‘ But here again atheism crosses our path, to destroy our consideration, and 
to extinguish our hopes. Instead of claiming an almost equality with the bright 
intelligences of heaven, we can rank only with the animal creation !—What we 
fancied only the dawn of our existence is the entire day !— and instead of inherit- 
ing an endless life, we are to be altogether speedily and finally extinguished, de- 
voured by corruption, turned into absolute nothingness.’’—pp. 76, 77. 


The Wrongs of the Caffre Nation; a Narrative by Justus. 
With an Appendix, containing Lord Gilenelg’s Despatches to the 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. London: Duncan. 1837. 


Tuene is no darker feature in the character of civilized and pro- 
fessedly christian nations than the mode of treatment pursued by 
them towards the aboriginal tribes, deemed and denominated rude, 
barbarous, and savage, with which they have come into contact. 
Injustice, oppression, and cruelty have been perpetrated in their 
most hateful forms, by nations which boast of their strength and 
prowess, against the weak, inoffensive, and comparatively defenceless 
ee inthe immediate neighbourhood of their colonial settlements, 

ngland, alas! forms no exception to this melancholy fact. In 
South Africa she has deeply participated in the guilt and infamy of 
this nearly universal crime. The bad example set by the Dutch 
has been too closely followed by the English since the year 1795. 
The narrative before us exhibits ‘‘a colony of the British nation 
systematically os the aboriginal inhabitants by harsh and 
unrelenting injustice, and enlarging its boundaries by acts of violent 
spoliation.” e are deeply ashamed and grieved that a tale so 
replete with grievous wrong and cruel suffering, inflicted on our part, 
should be true. But true it unquestionably is, and the truth must be 
told. The facts here recorded are supported by the most satisfactory 
evidence, being chiefly deduced from a mass of documents printed by 
order of the House of Commons, and from the testimony of eye- 
witnesses and disinterested persons. 

The first attempt made in the year 1510, by the Portuguese, 
and another in 1620, on the part of England, to obtain a footing at 
the Cape of Good Hope, were vigorously resisted by the natives. 

The Dutch first succeeded in effecting a permanent settlement in 
1652. The portion of territory, of which they took forcible pos- 
session, was ultimately ceded by treaty. The Hottentots were then a 
numerous, wealthy, and virtuous people. Their wealth consisted of 
large flocks and herds, which soon excited the cnpidity of the 
European settlers. Cattle were first seized, then pasture-ground ; 
the inhabitants were next expelled, shot, or reduced to slavery. 
Thus deprived of their cattle and lands, the miserable remnant were 
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compelled to wander in the wilderness, and reduced to the desperate 
alternative of perishing by famine, or appropriating by force, to 
their own use, some portion of the property cruelly taken from them, 
or of that rightfully essed by their ruthless oppressors. A pre- 
tence was thus furnished for renewed pillage and murder; and in 
1774, the whole race was, by an order of the Dutch government, 
doomed to extirpation—an order which the boors or Dutch farmers 
showed themselves too ready to execute. The most horrible atro- 
cities were committed by armaments for the purpose of committing 
rapine, under the authority of law, called commandos. The natives 
were hunted down like wild beasts of the desert, and, in some in- 
stances, men, women, and children were indiscriminately massacred. 
Those Hottentots who, at the commencement of the present century, 
were in the service of the Boors, were treated like brutes, and 
reduced to the lowest pitch of degradation. Their condition was, in 
every respect, most abject and deplorable. 

The following is an extract from the evidence of Andrew Stoffels : 

“ We were destroyed day after day, till there was no deliverance. 
The English now oppress the Hottentots in their wages; in short, 
they oppress them every way. I have been asked, ‘ what is this 
pressure ” I say, ‘ The Hottentot has no water; he has not a blade 
of grass ; he has no lands ; he has no wood ; he has no place where 
he can sleep; all that he now has is the Missionary and the Bible, 
And now that we have been taught to read, the Bible is taken away 
from us, and they want to remove the missionaries from us. And 
there is another law, the vagrant law, that they want to oppress us 
with; a law that presses down the Hottentots.’ ”’ 

Inthe year 1828, a colonial ordinance was passed, completely set- 
ting free all Hottentots held in bondage by the colonists. This ‘* eman- 
cipation ordinance” was ratified by an order in council, January 15, 
1829, which declared, ‘‘ that it should not be competent for any go- 
vernor or other colonial authority to alter or abrogate any of its provi- 
sions.” The effect produced by these enactments is thus described by 
Justus :—‘‘ They (the Hottentots) were changed from brute beasts 
into men; their employers could now no longer oppress and torment 
them ; the yoke of bondage was broken: they were free men, and as 

labourers, could demand lawful hire for their services ; they were 
under the protection of the laws, and could bring actions against 
those who injured them, and teach their tyrannical masters that the 
tod of despotism had fallen from their hands.” 

In 1834, attempts were made to re-impose and rivet anew the fetters 
thus happily broken, under the specious pretence of making fur- 

r provision for the apprehension and conviction of vagrants, but 
through the vigorous interposition of some devoted friends of the 
Aborigines, these attempts did not succeed. 

The Caffres, a warlike and powerful nation, occupied a territory 
beyond the eastern boundary of the colony; but the boors were 
not to be restrained, by reiterated prohibitions of the Government, 
from plundering the cattle, and seizing the lands belonging to this 
pastoral people, who were thus provoked to avenge themselves, and 
to retaliate upon their oppressors. A series of encroachments and 
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depredations followed, provoking hostilities on the part of the 
Caffres, who were subsequently abandoned to the rapacious cu- 
pidity of the colonists. 

In 1811 a proclamation appeared, declaring the Caffres to be 
‘‘irreclaimable, barbarous, and perpetual enemies ;” and shortly after- 
wards they were, ‘‘to the amount of 20,000, forcibly driven out of the 
country, which they had purchased, (about the year 1670,) of the 
Gonaquas, leaving much of their cattle behind them, and all their 
huts and villages in flames, in which incendiary work, as well as in 
trampling down the fields of corn and other crops of native culture, 
(then nearly ripe), the troops were employed for several weeks 
together.” All Caffres, vhethes men or women, found lin- 
gering round their homes, were indiscriminately shot. The de- 
struction of their vegetables exposed them to a year of famine; 
but remonstrances were vain; ‘‘ the enemy was a stranger to pity.” 
The outrages committed by the parties who conducted this expedi- 
tion were of the most horrible kind. 

The treatment of Gaika, the great chief of the Western Amakosa, 
by Lord Charles Somerset, was, in the highest degree, treacherous, 
and attended with very disastrous consequences. 

The forcible expulsion of Macomo, (son of Gaika,) and his people 
from the Kat River, in 1829, was a tragical feat never to be for- 
gotten in the annals of colonial outrage. Deprived of their habi- 
tations, which were burnt by the military, and of 5000 head of cattle, 
they were driven out to starve from cold and hunger among the 
mountains. In 1830, Seko, a high chief, was barbarously murdered, 
with his attendants. In November, 1833, Colonel Wade, acting 
Governor of the colony, drove away Macomo from the banks of the 
Chumie, to which he had retired. The kraals and huts of his clan 
were burnt or otherwise destroyed. A few weeks before he had been 
seized when attending a missionary meeting at Philip Town, on the 
Kat River, and treated in the most ignominious and degrading manner. 

The outrageous treatment of the Caffres, and the insults and in- 
dignities heaped upon their chiefs, produced a high degree of excite- 
ment, but the immediate cause of the Caffre war was the shooting 
in the head of Xo-xo, a young prince, the brother of Macomo, who 
calmly remonstrated with the officer of a patrol, sent to make a 
seizure of cattle from the kraal of Tyali, his elder brother, who 
had committed no depredations. This event occurred in December, 
1834. The council of Macomo thus addressed Mr. Kayser, the mis- 
sionary—‘* We can bear no longer to see our chiefs shot. In times 
past several of our chiefs have been shot, and we remained quiet, but 
now we are determined to fight.”” Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the new 
Governor of the colony, had intimated his intention of coming to the 
frontier for the purpose of inquiring into the intolerable grievances 
of this oppressed people; but, alas! he appeared in a very different 
character, and for a very different purpose. In January, 1835, 
“he came as commander-in-chief, at the head of a large army, to 
ravage all Caffreland, and to lay waste the whole country.” These 
bloody exploits will render his name infamous, and his memory for 
ever execrable, as one of the chief desolaters and destroyers of this 
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ill-fated country. ‘‘ As a chapter,” says Justus, “ in the bloody 
book of battles, nothing can be more inglorious than this invasion of 
Caffreland ; as a chapter in the great volume of murders, few are 
more distressing and disgusting. It was ridiculous, because so dis- 
proportionate a force was, as it were, solemnly employed in ‘ huntin 

i on the mountains,’ and recording their heroic deeds with 
the most pompous eulogies, whilst the havoc they committed with 
their artillery, and all the terrible implements of war, on the utterly 
helpless and naked population, cannot be read without the most 
painful emotions.” 

The most horrible murders were committed in this ‘ brilliant 
campaign” upon the old and decrepit—upon women and children— 
as rt the officers employed in the expedition delighted to wreak 
their vengeance upon the infirm and the defenceless. Of all the 
barbarous deeds enacted in this most disgraceful war, none surpassed 
the cold-blooded murder, May 12, 1835, of Hintza, king of the Ama- 
kosee, who was charged upon mere suspicion and surmise with being 
implicated in the war. This flagrant act was committed under cir- 
eumstances of aggravated horror, and attended with the infliction 
of peculiar barbarity. For particulars we must refer to Justus, 
(pages 210—228;) but we cannot forbear expressing our earnest 
hope that the perpetrators of this atrocious tragedy may yet be 
made amenable to justice, and brought to condign punis ment. 
Lord Glenelg, in the admirable despatch addressed to Sir B. D’Ur- 
ban, dated Dec. 26, 1835, after detailing the facts according to the 
evidence laid before him, concludes with these words: ‘‘I express 
no opinion on this subject, but advert to it because the honour of 
the British name demands that the case should undergo a full in- 
vestigation, which it is my purpose to institute.” 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban was the first to make propositions for 
peace, and a treaty was signed Sept. 17, 1835. He thus describes 
the result of this murderous campaign :—“ Their loss during our 
operations against them has amounted to four thousand of their war- 
rors, and amongst these many captains; ours, fortunately, has not on 
the whole amounted to one hundred, and of these only two officers. 
There have been taken from them also, besides the conquest and alie- 
nation of their country, about 60,000 head of cattle, almost all their 
goats, their habitations every where destroyed, and their gardens 
and corn-fields laid waste. They have therefore been chastised not 
extremely but perhaps sufficiently” !!—‘* I am bound,” says Lord 
Glenelg, animadverting on the statement just quoted, “ to record 
the very deep regret with which I have perused this passage. In a 
conflict between regular troops and hordes of barbarous men, it is 
almost a matter of course that there should exist an enormous dis- 
proportion between the loss of life on either side. But to consign 
an entire country to desolation, and a whole people to famine, is an 
aggravation of the necessary horrors of war, so repugnant to every 
Just feeling, and so totally at variance with the habits of civilized 
nations, that I should not be justified in receiving such a statement 
without calling upon you for further explanations. The honour of 

British name is deeply interested in obtaining and giving publi- 
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city to the proofs that the safety of the King’s subjects really de- 
manded so fearful an exercise of the irresistible power of His Ma- 
jesty’s forces.” 

“Alas!” indignantly exclaims Justus, referring to the sue- 
cessive military governors of the Cape Colony, “ shall Great Bri- 
tain, that realm of power and wisdom, that island, super-eminent in 
glory and grandeur amongst the kingdoms of the earth, on whose 
vast dominions the sun never goes down—shall England, impe- 
rial, haughty, illustrious England, never send forth more joyous 
p sesenened her intellectual and moral excellence than these kin 

gs or king Cranes, for her v4 colony ? Shall all that pass 
by this settlement, for ever point the finger of scorn against our 
garing misrule, our ceaseless oppressions, our insatiate aggressions? 

hall we never begin to be wise and mw Shall no ray of justice 
ever penetrate the density of this darkness—darkness that may be 
felt—and shall this mighty province never lift up her head, bowed 
down with the yoke of her doleful satraps? If these men must be 
elevated and enriched, let them be so in their proper spheres. Pro- 
mote them inthe army list; make them generals; give them com- 
panies ; stuff them with regiments ; saturate them with pensions and 
gorge them with sinecures; cover their breasts with stars and 
crosses, with garters and saints, with dragons and thistles, but give 
them not colonies to desolate, nor mankind to devour, and do not 
turn them forth from the Horse Guards to inflict intolerable evils on 
the human race.” 

These spirited and equally just remarks are extracted from the 
**Conclusion” of the volume before us, which is well worthy 
throughout of attentive perusal. 

The Appendix contains copies of several important documents, 
among which will be found at length Lord Glenelg’s admirable and 
truly ‘‘ golden despatch” already referred to. 

We consider that the British public, especially the religious por- 
tion of the community, are laid under great obligations to Justus for 
this compendious documentary narrative. We trust our readers 
will pardon us if we express our opinion that it is a duty devolving 
upon those who have at command the means to purchase and the 
time to read this small and moderately-priced volume, to possess 
themselves of it, and carefully to investigate its contents, that they 
may be so far apprized of the savage atrocities committed by our 
countrymen in this unfortunate colony. We agree with Justus, that 
‘it is chiefly owing to the ignorance of colonial matters which pre- 
vails in this country, that the misdeeds of the colonists have hitherto 
been unrestrained.” We must know that we may feel, and feel that 
we may act as becomes Christian Britons. The work of emancipa- 
tion already achieved with great difficulty and at great expense, can 
only be pn a by the watchful observation, the sustained inte- 
rest, and, above all, the strenuous exertions of the earnest and active 
friends of humanity at home. It especially becomes those who are 
connected with the London Missionary Society to be forward in this 
good work. The missionaries of that honoured Society have been 
for many years the patrons and protectors of the oppressed abori- 
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gines of South Africa, and one individual (the Rev. Dr. Philip) has 
taken a leading part in this glorious work, which will render his 
name precious and his memory fragrant through succeeding genera- 
tions to the end of time, as the friend and father, the saviour and 
deliverer of ‘people robbed and spoiled,” abandoned ‘ for a prey,” 
and doomed to extermination. We cannot forbear, in conclusion, 
giving utterance to our fervent wishes and prayers, that as we under- 
stand he is about to re-visit the colony, he may have a prosperous 
voyage, by the will of God, and speedily after his arrival be permit- 
ed to see the blessed work, which he has been mainly instrumental 
in commencing, and thus far accomplishing, carried forward to com- 


pletion. 





FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 





wip nwo ay =Concorpantie Librorum Veteris Testamenti Sa- 
crorum Hebraice atque Chaldaice secundum literarum ordinem 
et vocabulorum origines distincte ordinateque disposita, lexico 
utriusque lingue tum rabinico tum latino, hoc est, interpreta- 
tione omnium vocabulorum completa locupletate, nae Srue- 
tibus, quos instituta et nostra et patrum memoria linguarum 
orientalium investigatio ac collatio prebuit, industrie comparatis 
et conditis, accuratissima cum diligentia absolute, auctore 
Julio Fiirstio, Doctore Philosophie. Sectio prima—Plag. 
3878. Editio Stereotypa. Lipsie, sumptibus et typis 
Caroli Tauchnitii. 1837. Fol. pp. 120. 
Ir augurs well for the interests of Hebrew literature that there is 
a return to the quartos and the folios. Not that we possess any in- 
stinctive partiality to ponderous tomes, nor do we anticipate any 
ow number of such bulky works as appeared in the times of 
uxtorf and Walton; but we are free to acknowledge, that in days 
when the giants of antiquity are ground down into Lilliputian sta- 
ture, and “‘multum in parvo” threatens to become an universal 
motto, it is gratifying to hold the shapes and sizes exhibited in the 
Thesaurus of Gesenius, and the Hebrew Concordance announced 
at the head of this article. The time, we trust, is not far distant, 
when some of our wealthy Bibliopoles will imitate the example 
here set them by the enterprising printer at Leipsic, and furnish us 
with what has long been felt to be a desideratum in Biblical literature 
—a Polyglott accommodated to the present state of such litera- 
ture. 
_ The Concordance of Buxtorf, edited by the son, is truly an 
immortal work, and has greatly contributed to facilitate the study of 
the Hebrew Scriptures; but owing partly to defective arrangement, 
partly to some thousands of errors which it has been found to 
contain, and partly to the progress which has been made in these 
studies during the last century, a new and improved edition has 
been much wanted. Of such an edition—an edition every way 
worthy of the present advanced state of literature, the first part has 
just made its appearance. It is printed on beautiful hot-pressed 
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paper, with a new fount of the Leipsic type, and the whole, when 
ready, will form one of the most splendid Biblical works in existence. 
The texts quoted have been collated according to the best editions of 
the Hebrew Bible; the errors of Buxtorf emended; the masoretic 
marks inserted ; the books, chapters, and verses indicated by Roman 
letters and our ordinary numeral ciphers; many words, such as 
777 and M1, which had been omitted by Buxtorf, have been 
inserted ; and the Keris and Kethibs have all been carefully marked. 

What greatly adds to the value of the work, is its comprising a 
Lexicon as well as a Concordance. The Lexical part, which of 
course takes the lead under each of the words, examples of which 
are to be given, is double in its structure; the articles being first 

resented in Rabbinical Hebrew, and then in Latin. It is a most 
important accession to the best modern Lexicons; and, besides 
going into the etymology of the words, and furnishing the different 
significations which attach to them, exhibits the Greek renderings of 
the LXX. Aquil. Symm. Theod. &c. As a specimen we select the 
first article: 28. 

“n, m. (c. yx, vetustus ille et forma obsoletus, semel 3. ad similitudinem 
forme +, sequente Magef ~aa, ©. Suff. xyz, pl. ming, pl. c. mia) pater, genitor, 
trop: antiquus, primus, de quibuscunque majoribus in linea adscendente, 
etiam remotioribus, avo, proavo, abavo, Adamo utpote patre generis humani 
(rae a, SYD. years Dy), de primo cujuspiam rei auctore et inventore, de 
nutritore, ac sustentatore ( Versorger) de doctore vel educatore, de principe 
tanquam populi patre, de sacerdote, concilario eoque, qui in gubernanda pro- 
vincia dignitate secundus est (pater regis, ox, Lutherus: des Landes Vater, 
Sebrepog warhp, de Hamane, Wizirorum Artaxerxis secundo Gr. Est. 13, 6. 
16, 11. 1 Mac. 11. 32.), et similiter, usu a capite ingenite significationis diffuso 
latissime. Gemarice de unaquaque re principali, radicali, fundamentali, veluti 
TypET a2 (OPP. mYODT th), ae jya, de specie syllogismi. Arab. abu sequente 
nomine, sicut $p3, cujus significationis vestigia etiam in nmm. propriis hebraice 
lingue exstant. Est vero hoc nomen patris primitivum linguarumque tum 
occidentalium tum orientalium commune. Quare magnopere false sunt, qui, 
forma constructivi inanique opinione seducti, in verbo ;*5 nominis hujus originem 


quesiere. LXX. warp, rarpia, rarpucde, marpiog,d rAnciov; yemz, TaTpias 
aw nye, éporarpia; Ww, tEovotaorie; Ding thh, warpupxyns, apximarpui- 
TNS "ye dv pry di) adda.” 

To the Concordance is to be appended, a list of all the Hebrew 
words, arranged according to the order of the roots and the letters 
of the alphabet, with reference to the pages where they will be found 
in the work; a list of words, the origin of which is unknown; an 
alphabetic syllabus of all the particles; an explanation of all the 
Aramean, Talmudical, and Rabbinical words which occur in the 
lexical parts of the Concordance; an index of proper names; the 
verbal roots systematically arranged and compared with the cognate 
verbs in the Semitic and other languages; a collection of masoretic 
fragments, illustrative of the history of grammar among the Jews, 
oa its critical application to the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment; and, finally, a Chronological Table of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

The stereotyping of the work is far advanced, and each of the 
following parts will appear after an interval of about two months. 
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iritual Crumbs from the Master’s Table. By Gerhard Tersteegen. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Samuel Jackson. London: John F. Shaw. 
12mo. 


Tue Life of Tersteegen has met with a favourable reception from the religious 
public, so that a third edition has already appeared. The chief excellency of 
these discourses will be found to consist in the spirit of deep and fervent piety 
which pervades them, and which will communicate its unction to the hearts of 
the readers. The quaint title conveys no idea of the nature of the work. It is 
not a composition of pithy maxims, or detached fragments; but contains the 
substance of thirty sermons, on five texts of Scripture. The discourses are defi- 
cient in clearness of method, closeness of argument, and power of appeal; but 
there is a savour in the matter, and a plainness in the language, which will 
render the work acceptable to the simple-hearted Christian, who is athirst for 
spiritual improvement. 





Some Account of the Life of the Rev. F. A. A. Gonthier, Minister of the Gospel 
at Nimes and in Switzerland. From the French of L. and C. Vulliemin. 
With a Preface, by the Rev. C. B. Taylor, M.A. The Religious Tract 
Society. 12mo. 

We think it scarcely possible to read this interesting narrative without being 
touched, and deeply affected. The talents of Gonthier were of a high order; 
his heart was the seat of glowing zeal, and his life was eminently devoted to the 
cause of Christ. It is not wonderful, that the relatives who give us this account, 
and were warmly attached to the subject of it, should have been enamoured of 
so much excellence, but perhaps there is too much of eulogy. The sacred histo- 
rians, in the portraits which they give of the pious, faithfully blend shades with 
the lights, and record faults and blemishes as well as virtues, and in this are 
models worthy of imitation. Mr. Gonthier himself had a deep sense of his own 
deficiencies. is last address from his death-bed, to the assembled members of 
his church, is full of pathos and humility. 

“* My beloved brothers and sisters,—This church has never known, and 
never can know, my deep affection for it. My heaviest cross during the last 
few years, has been my want of power to give some proofs of this, and my in- 
ability to perform the public service among you. But it was the Lord who 
deprived me of the means and strength to do so. I had only to bow myself and 
adore him. I may at least tell you, that I have never passed one day without 
offering up prayers for this beloved church at the throne of grace ; unworthy 
prayers I confess they have been, and so very languid, that I have need to be 
deeply humbled on account of them: the Lord however knows, that they have 
at least been sincere. 

“ But I have to speak to you about things of much higher importance. I 
am addressing you, in all human probability, for the last time. It is true, that 

iod above can number our days; he can restore me yet, but I do not think he 
will. Let me, therefore, at this awful moment, when my earthly career is in all 
likelihood well nigh ended, and when I must soon appear before the tribunal of 
my Judge—at this moment, when disguise becomes impossible, when I see 
eternity full before me—let me declare to you most solemnly from my very 

» and before God who hears me, that nothing, absolutely nothing in myself, 
can give me the least confidence, or the least security, for the future. What the 

World might be tempted to call my righteousness, (pardon me, O my God! that 

such a word should have passed my lips,) is in my own eyes but as filthy rags ; 

and in thy sight, O Lord most holy, how infinitely more vile and offensive ! 


But blessed be God, yea a thousand times blessed! I know in whom I have 
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believed ; I know Him who left heaven, with all its happiness and all its glory 

to come down to earth, to seek and to save those who were lost.” es 
The whole address, from which we have above given a brief extract only, is 

calculated to make every chord of sympathy in the Christian heart to vibrate, 





An Essay on the Efficiency of God, the Source of Human Happiness ; intended 
as an Antidote to Infidelity. By J. J. Poulter. Wightman. London, 
12mo. 

Ir a second edition should be called for, we would recommend the worthy 
author to shorten and simplify the title, to condense and new model his matter, 
and to revise and improve his language. In the introductory address Mr. 
Poulter says, “ The greatest talents this country ever produced, have been 
directed to the collecting and publishing of evidence on natural and revealed 
religion ; but the intellectual splendour with which some have appeared in these 
works, has sometimes rendered them unintelligible to common minds; a sun is 
lost in the midst of the effulgence of iis own brightness, while the little 
twinkling star, more distant and inferior in brightness, imparts instruction and 
affords guidance to the wandering mariner; so it is presumed, this Essay will 
unostentatiously move in its own sphere.”” Though sceptics of late have lowered 
their crests, and: lost much of their influence, yet An Antidote to Infidelity, 
combining the excellencies of Paley, Leland, Chalmers, Wall, and Dwight, 
would be a valuable present to the community, and must be welcomed by every 
friend of religion and virtue. 





Parental Duty. Five Sermons, By the Rev. John Newlands. Perth. 12mo. 


“ Tratn up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” On this text, Mr. N. has given us a small volume of dis- 
courses, which earnestly and ably inculcate parental duties. Happy were it for 
coming generations, if the sage counsels and solemn admonitions of our author 
swayed the minds of all who are placed at the head of families! A few slight 
inaccuracies of language, peculiar to our northern neighbours, such as will for 
shall, ought to be corrected in a new edition; we think too, that a few facts 
interspersed in the work would render it more interesting and useful. 


Pastoral Recollections. Edited by the Rev. J. Belcher. Ward and Co. 
London. 18mo. 


WE agree with the pious author, in deprecating the mass of fictitious publications, 
bearing a religious character, which are now sent abroad; they have a manifest 
tendency to a the imagination and corrupt the taste. The book before 
us contains indisputable and unvarnished facts. The effect of Antinomianism, 
as given in the narrative here furnished, is but a sample of the deadly bane. 
Oh! that it may supply a salutary warning! The deist, too, may stand 
as a beacon, to point out the danger of sceptical notions. 

‘¢ It was a favourite topic with this unhappy man, that pleasure is the only 
object worthy of pursuit, and that the gratification of our desires, of whatever 
kind, constitutes the secret of happiness. Hence he urged the importance of 
seeking to enjoy ourselves now, as death would soon lay us in eternal sleep; 
thus saying with the ancient heathen, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ;’ and hence the pleasures of the table, the conversation of the scorner, and 
the commission of awful sins of other kinds, went to characterize his life. And 
was he happy? Nay, I have heard him admit, in some of his more serious 
moments, when away from his companions, that he durst not think of death— 
that he felt the possibility of religion being true—that certainly those who lived 
under its influence were far happier than others—and that if his hopes of its 
falsehood failed him, his disappointment would be great indeed.” 


We sincerely recommend the work, and think it calculated for usefulness. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Our Scottish brethren held the annual services of their effective Union, at 
Dundee, on Tuesday, April the 25th, and the two following days. The evening 
of Tuesday was occupied by an introductory exercise, at Dr. Russell’s Chapel, 
when Mr. Russell, of Haddington, led the devotions, and Dr. Wardlaw, of 
Glasgow, preached a sermon, in every way worthy of its gifted author, from 
Psalm cxxii. 7, ‘‘ They shall prosper that love thee,” which, though of unusual 
length, was listened to with the deepest attention by a numerous auditory. 

n Wednesday morning, a numerous and respectable company of the friends 
of the Union attended a public breakfast at the Thistle Hall. Dr. Russell pre- 
sided, supported by Mr. Greville Ewing, Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Watson, and 
Dr. Paterson. After breakfast the assembly was addressed by several speakers 
on topics previously selected for them. Dr. Wardlaw spoke on the consistency 
of the Congregational Union with scriptural principles; Dr. Paterson com- 
municated information respecting the London Missionary Society ; Messrs. Wight 
and Stirling spoke on City Missions; and Mr. Greville Ewing on the best means 
of promoting the prosperity of churches. Mr. Cullen, of Leith, submitted the 
plan of an equitable and benevolent fund for the relief of superannuated pastors 
and the widows of ministers. 

The evening of Wednesday was occupied by a public meeting of the sub- 
seribers and friends of the Theological Academy, Glasgow. Dr. Russell pre- 
sided. Mr. Cullen read the Report; and Messrs. Mackray, of Dumfries ; 
M‘Kenzie, of Elie; Knowles, of Linlithgow; Campbell, of Greenock, proposed 
or supported the principal resolutions. In reading the addresses delivered on 
that occasion, it is pleasing to observe the estimation in which the academy is 
held, and the many testimonies which were borne to its usefulness. A senior 
minister, who described himself as one of the old school, said, “‘ he remembered 
the time when it was a subject of serious thought to many of the pastors, what 
was to become of the churches when they were gone, or how the deficiencies 
caused in their numbers by death were to be supplied. They felt the want of 
an academy, but then who were to be their tutors? and whence were to come 
the funds? Both these difficulties had been removed; the churches had supplied 
the funds, and for tutors, we had found two men whose character, attainments, 
and talents made them the property of the whole christian church.” Mr. G, 
Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw acknowledged the vote of thanks that was given them 
for their effective and disinterested services, and joined with the other speakers 
in bearing a decided testimony to the growing importance of alearned and a pious 
ministry. 

The services of Thursday, April 27th, were commenced with the usual prayer- 
Meeting, at seven o'clock ; the attendance was unusually large, and a deep feeling 
of devotion seemed to pervade the assembly. In the forenoon, the second annual 
Sermon of the society was delivered by Mr. Hill, of Huntley, from 1 Cor. iii. 
6—8. Mr. Murdoch, of Anstruther, conducted the devotional service. 

On Thursday evening the public meeting was held, at which Dr. Paterson 
presided. Mr. Watson, of Musselburgh, read the report, narrating the mis- 
Sionary operations of the Union, an abstract of which we hope to publish in an 
early number. 

resolutions were proposed by Mr. G. Ewing, Dr. Russell, Mr. Cullen, 
Mr. Campbell, of Montrose, Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Kennedy, of Inverness, Mr. 
Massie, Mr. M‘Niel, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Pullar, Mr. Fraser, G. Thompson, Esq. 
and Mr. Watson. The speeches delivered indicate much grateful satisfaction in 
the progress of the work of God, through the instrumentality of the Union, and 
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the assurance that faithful ministers will find the people ready to listen to their 
Instructions. 

One of the most interesting transactions of the evening, was the adoption of a 
memorial to the Congregational Churches of the United States of North America, 
on the subject of slavery. That able and faithful document was presented to 
the meeting by Mr. Alexander, of Edinburgh; and we trust that it will pro- 
mote the cause of abolition amongst our churches in thut republic. 

The increased business of the Union requires the undivided attention of 
Mr. Watson, the Secretary, who has, therefore, resigned his pastoral charge, that 
he may give himself entirely to the furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
the Union. We have collected this brief account from The Scottish Congrega- 
tional Magazine, whose esteemed editor has devoted eighteen pages to a report 
of the proceedings of this happy anniversary. 


KENT ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-fourth Annual Meetings of the Congregational Association for the 
county of Kent, were held at Wingham, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 4th 
and 5th: the Rev. J. Tippetts, of Gravesend, preached on Tuesday evening, 
from Ezek. xxix. 21; and the Rev. W. Hope, of Lewisham, on Wednesday 
morning, from 1 Cor. xi. 19. The brethren met in committee on Wednesday, 
at nine a. M., and the general public meeting was held at three p.m., when the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved—* That this Association would thus give expression to the deep sense 
of obligation which it feels to her Majesty’s Government, for introducing to the 
Imperial Parliament the New Marriage and the Registration Acts, and for sus- 
taining and advocating them until they became law: the former intended for 
the relief of her Majesty’s subjects dissenting from the Episcopal church ; and 
the latter calculated to be of general benefit, by providing a better system of 
Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths than had ever previously existed ; 
whilst both, in the judgment of this Association, are the result of those enlight- 
ened views of government and legislation, which must eminently subserve the 
interests and well-being of the entire community.” 

Resolved—“ That this Association cordially approves the principle on which 
the measure for the abolition of Church-rates, recently introduced into Parlia- 
ment by her Majesty’s Ministers, is founded, as removing one of the grievances 
of Dissenters, and securing the claims of the adherents to the Episcopal 
church.” 

Resolved—“ That this Meeting renew the expression of their attachment to 
the Congregational Union, and request the Rev. Messrs. Jenkings, of Maid- 
stone, and 8. E. Toomer, of Winghain, with Mr. George Shirley, of Chatham, 
and Mr. Thomas Tame, of Woolwich, to accept the delegation from this Asso- 
ciation to the Annual Meeting of the Union, in 1838.” 

The Rev. Thomas James having informed the brethren that it was the inten- 
tion of himself, with three other friends, to proceed on the morrow to visit the 
town of Boulogne, (at their own charges,) in order to ascertain if it be prac- 
ticable to establish a church of the Congregational order, for the benefit of the 
English residents and visitors in that town ; it was 

Resolved—“ That this Association cordially approves the proposed mission 
of the Rev. Messrs. James and Cresswell, and Messrs. Gauseley and Tame, to 
the town of Boulogne; and without pledging the Association to render pecu- 
niary contributions in its united capacity for the accomplishment of their pro- 
posed object, does with much pleasure sanction their brethren in their under- 
taking, and trust the blesssing of God will accompany them.” : 

The Treasurer reported there was a balance due to him of £15. 12s. 8d., in 
addition to which the sum of £50 was granted to assist in defraying the expenses 
incurred in preaching the Gospel in several villages in the county, thus leaving 
the sum of £65. 12s. 8d. to be provided during the current year. Subscrip- 
tions, or Congregational collections, are requested to be forwarded to Edward 
pany, Esq., Treasurer, Chatham ; or the Rev. H. J. Rook, Secretary, Faver- 
sham. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Kent Union Society was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, when, in addition to the usual annuities, several sums were voted as 

tuities to aged or infirm Ministers, or the Widows of Ministers deceased. 

e Rev. Edmund Jenkings, of Maidstone, was appointed Secretary in the 
place of the Rev. Stephen Gurteen, late of Canterbury, deceased, who held that 
office from the formation of the society, in the year 1802, until his decease, in 
February last. 

The Annual Meeting of the County Auxiliary to the London Missionary 
Society was held on Wednesday evening ; the Rev. R. Knill attended as a depu- 
tation from the parent society. 


RESIDENT SECRETARY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, &e. 


We are happy to announce that the Rev. Algernon Wells, late of Coggeshall, 
Essex, who was elected at the last Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union, to be the acting and resident Secretary of the Congregational Union 
and its Colonial Mission, has entered upon the duties of his office. He will 
attend at the Congregational Library every day to receive communications ; and 
it is requested that all letters relating to the business of these important asso- 
ciations may be addressed to him at that place. 


OPENING OF HEYWOOD CHAPEL, NORTHOWRAM, YORKSHIRE, 


On Wednesday, June 28, 1837, a new Chapel was opened at Northowram, 
near Halifax. The Rev. James Bennett, D.D., of London, preached in the 
morning; the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, in the afternoon; and the Rev. John 
Thorpe, of Huddersfield, in the evening. The devotional services were conducted 
by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, and the Rev. John Cummins, of Leeds; the Rev. 

’. Colefox, of Pudsey; the Rev. Thomas Barker, of Eccleshill; the Rev. 
J. Gregory, of Thornton; and the Rev. J. H. Cooke, of Gomersal. 

On the Sabbath following, July 2, discourses were delivered by the Rev. 
J. Miall, of Bradford ; the Rev. A. Ewing, M. A., of Halifax; and the Rev, 
James Scott, of Cleckheaton. 

The Pastor, the Rev. J. White, introduced the service morning and evening. 

On the Monday evening the Rev. James Pridie, of Halifax, preached ; the 
weather was particularly fine; the attendance good, in the afternoon and 
evening of the Sabbath crowded; the sermons were appropriate, impressive, and 
edifying, and the collections, considering the great depression of trade, as well as 
could be expected ; they amounted to £74. 6s. 2d. 

This house of prayer has been erected to replace the old chapel, which was 
built by the Rev. Oliver Heywood, one of the most celebrated of the ejected 
ministers in 1688, and is called, out of respect to his memory, as the founder, 
Heywood Chapel. It is forty-eight feet by forty-two feet inside, having galleries 
on three sides, with school and vestries under it, furnishing room for 300 or 
400 scholars. The chapel will accommodate 600 hearers and 200 children. 

yy cost, including the purchase of land and writings, (£200) is expected to 

1500. 
Subscriptions and collections received are near £900. To the friends of 
s, Halifax, Cleckheaton, Gomersal, and the metropolis, who have kindly 
contributed to this undertaking, the minister and his people return their grateful 
acknowledgments, and as £600 have yet to be supplied, the assistanve of those 
who have not yet contributed will be very thankfully received. 


ORDINATIONS. 
On Tuesday, June 19th, the public recognition of the Rev. Francis Henry 
n, as pastor of the Independent church Chedworth, Gloucestershire, took 
place with the following order of service. 
At seven o'clock in the morning, (previous to the arrival of the Baptist and 
Independent ministers, who united in the solemnities of the day) a meeting for 
Special prayer was held by the church and congregation: at eleven o'clock, the 
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Rev. H. Larter, of Highworth, commenced the service by reading the Scriptures, 
and prayer: the Rev. J. Clapp, of Cirencester, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, in which the nature of the service was stated with clearness and per- 
spicuity: the Rev. J. Hyatt, of Gloucester, solemnly supplicated the Divine 
blessing on the pastor and the church: the Rev. J. Burder, of Stroud, in an 
impressive address from Phil. i. 27, gave to both pastor and people much 
affectionate and valuable counsel : and the Rev. D. Williams, of Fairford, closed 
with prayer. 

The evening service, which was held at six o’clock, was commenced by the 
Rev. T. Coles, of Bourton-on-the-Water, with reading and prayer. The Rey, 
E. Jones, of Rodborough, had engaged to preach, but being by a distressing 
domestic affliction prevented from attending, the Rev. J. Rees, of Chalford, 
consented to moan > place, and preached from Col. i. 18 : the Rey. D. White, 
of Cirencester, closed with prayer. 

The weather proved unfavourable, yet the chapel was crowded, and many 
persons failed of obtaining entrance ; a lively interest appeared to prevail, and 
there is reason to hope that the blessing and presence of the Lord was, in answer 
to united and fervent prayer, then granted, and still continues to abide with the 
people, to quicken the seed so long sown among them by their late pastor, the 

tev. S. Phillipps, who entered on his rest in May, 1836, leaving others to reap 
the fruit of his toil. 

June 20, 1837, the Rev. Henry Joseph Haas, late student in Homerton 
College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the Congregational Church at 
West Mersea, in the county of Essex. The morning service was introduced by 
the Rev. George Landale, of Brightlingsea, with the reading of the Scriptures 
and prayer, in which earnest supplication was made for supporting pe con- 
soling mercies to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and for every suitable 
blessing to Her Majesty Victoria, the Queen Regnant, on this day commencin 
her auspicious reign, which every Christian prays may be long, peaceful, and 
adorned with the brightest real glory. The introductory discourse was by the 
Rev. Robert Burls, of Maldon. The proposing of the usual questions, and re- 
ceiving the replies of Mr. Haas, were by the Rev. Henry March, of Colchester; 
after which he offered up the ordination prayer. The charge was delivered by 
Dr, Pye Smith, of Homerton, from 2 Timothy ii. 15 ; “ Study to shew thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth :” and he then offered the concluding prayer of this first ser- 
vice. 

The congregation and their visitors separated, and many partook of a collation. 
John Chaplin, Esq., the Mayor of Colchester, presided. Conversation and 
addresses by different gentlemen took place, replete with instruction and piety ; 
especial honour was paid to the memory of his late Majesty, and the warmest 
expressions of loyalty and prayerful hope for the riches of divine blessing were 
uttered, on behalf of the illustrious Princess upon whom, on that day, the 
crown had devolved of the empire which, as to real dignity and important in- 
fluence upon the well being of all nations, is undoubtedly the greatest upon earth. 

In the evening the congregation assembled again ; the Rev. Richard Robinson, 
of Witham, preached the sermon to the people, full of faithful direction and 
encouragement, from Ezekiel xlviii. 35; ‘‘ The Lord is there.” The Prayers 
were by the Rev. William Merchant, of Layer Breton, the Rev. J. Johnson, 
of Nayland, and the Rev. J. H. Cadoux, of Weathersfield. 

REMOVAL. 

The Rev. Richard Penman, Jun. Tunbridge, Kent, has accepted the invi- 
tation tendered to him to become the assistant of his father, the Rev. Richard 
Penman, Frederick Street Chapel, Aberdeen, and entered upon his labours on 
the second Sabbath of July. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE PROTESTANT BIBLE SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


The Seventeenth Anniversary.—M. Francios Delessert, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, presided, and expressed his warm attachment to the objects of the 
Society, as also his sympathy for the committee, whose members have been much 
diminished during the last year, by the visitations of death. 

From the report and interesting addresses delivered on the oceasion, it appewn 
that three millions of Bibles and two hundred and fifty thousand New Testa- 
ments, haye been printed and circulated by the Society since its commence- 
ment. A specimen was presented of an edition of the New Testament in course 
of publication, for the benefit of the aged and others, of infirm sight. It is in 
beautifully large, clear type, and is particularly called for by the present con- 
dition of the afflicted poor, who are advanced in years, in France. The plan 
previously adopted by the committee, of presenting a copy of the Bible to my «a 
married couples, and of the New Testament to catechumens, has been fol» 
lowed out with great advantage, and will ia future be acted on as generally 
us possible. 

e report of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Society, evinced the solicitude of 
its members for the spiritual instruction of the children attending the various 
schools. Their perseverance in distributing the sacred volume among Roman 
Catholic families, has in many cases been attended with the most happy results, 
both at Paris and Bordeaux. 

The receipts of the pret year are £1,233. 8s. which, with the balance of last 
account, forms a total of £2,345. 16s. The expenses have been £1,670. 3s, 
leaving in hand the sum of £675. 15s. The number of Bibles issued during the 
year is 2,871, of which 1,629 have been presented on marriage occasions ; and 
of Testaments 5,451. Of these 4,144 have been distributed among catechumens. 
Tn order to meet the increasing demand for the Holy Scriptures in France, the 
committee have resolved to apply for the edition printed by other Societies; and 
have just agreed to purchase 250,000 copies of an edition in 12mo, about to be 
published at Valance. 

The opposition to the labours of the Society has been as strong as ever. 
But it pledges itself, and calls upon its friends, never to rest until every family 
in France is supplied with a copy of the Book of God. 


EVANGELICAL SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 


The Fourth Anniversary.—The President, M. T. G. Dobrée, rejoiced in the 
get success which had already attended the Society ; and expressed thanks in 
name of the committee, to those Christian friends in the various departments 
and of other countries, who had so kindly promoted that success. To the friends 
Pr: England, and in the United States especially, a large share of gratitude was 
ue. 


That the divine blessing had been increasingly resting on the Society, although 
only of recent existence, the following statement will prove. In 1833, the year 
of its establishment, it sent 6 labourers into the missionary field. In 1834, this 
number increased to 17. In 1835, to 30; and during the past year to 43. Of 
these 14 are stated ministers of the gospel ; 8 evangelists; 9 teachers; and 12 
colporteurs. In the past year, the Society has also wholly supported 9 students 

the care of M. Cailliate, pastor at Chatillon-sur-Loiré. Its income, 
meanwhile, has only been £1,678, making, with the balance from the former 
year, £2,378. Os. 10d. The expenses have so far exceeded the sum as to leave 
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the committee in debt upwards of 6,000 francs: a fact, in their opinion, which 
most a appeals to the liberality of their friends. 

Notwithstanding the virulent opposition of the Roman Catholics to the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, an opposition which they frequently carry so 
far as to commit them to the flames, 100,000 copies of that blessed book have 
been distributed by the Society during the past year. Its agents have also been 
successful in the establishment of Sunday schools, and in preaching the gospel 
to their countrymen. M. le Professeur Merle d’Aubigné, deputy from la 
Société Evangélique de Genéve, eloquently pleaded the cause of the Society ; and 
met the objections urged against such efforts to spread the gospel in France by 
the Catholics and Sceptics in a masterly style. In replying to the objection so 
come advanced by the former, that the reformed religion, from the meanness 
and simplicity of its worship, can never make an impression on the common 
people, the case of a poor shoemaker and his family, exposing the futility of 
such objection, was mentioned. Having been asked, how they came to the 
knowledge of the truth, they stated that they had found by experience the insuffi- 
ciency of the Confessional, as practised in the Romish Church, to afford peace of 
conscience, and strongly desired to hear the good news proclaimed by the Pro- 
testant preachers. They were then led to make confession to God only, and to 
spread at his feet all their sins and miseries. When their neighbours enquired 
why so many tears fell from their eyes ; they desired that they might be allowed 
to weep on, for they had never known what true happiness meant before. This 
was a blessing which all the paintings, music, and incense of the Catholic wor- 
ship could never produce or bestow. 

I. de Chateaubriand has said that the reformed religion was only suited to 
the great and noble; that its worship was entirely aristocratic. But the gospel 
shows us, that it was originally preached to the poor, and by the poor. Thus it 
was at the Reformation. Luther came from the forge; Zuingle from a small 
cottage on the Alps; Calvin from a cooper’s shop; and the success of the 
Evangelists was greatest among the poor and feeble. 

The Colporteurs have been blessed in their work in some signal instances. The 
conversion of a young man by the instrumentality of one of these pious labourers, 
mentioned by one of the speakers, was extremely interesting. In several cases, 
they have met with encouragement from the public authorities. When one of 
them was lately summoned before a magistrate, at the instance of the Roman 
Catholics, having examined his journal, he exclaimed,—O how happy would it 
be for France, if the country were filled every where with such agents! 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 


Pursuant to a resolution of the General Body of the Dissenting Ministers of 
London and Westminster, a Deputation proceeded to Bushy House, on Thurs- 
day, August 3d, to present to her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, an address of 
condolence on the death of the late King, which had been adopted at a special 
general meeting for that purpose. The Deputation, which consisted of the 
Rev. Messrs. Young, Simson, Tidman, Binney, T. James, Blackburn, Prichard, 
and Steane, arrived at the palace, about half-past one o'clock, and were received 
by Captain Curzon, who conducted them to the Queen’s drawing-room, where 
her Majesty, supported by the Marchioness of Wellesley and other Ladies in 
waiting, the Bad of Derby, Master of the Horse; the Honourable Mr. 
Ashley, Vice-Chamberlain; and the Rev. Mr. Wood, the Chaplain, received 
them. 


The Rev. J. Blackburn then read the following Address : 


“ To Her Most Excellent Majesty the Queen Dowager. _ 

“We, the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster, would most respectfully approach your royal presence, to offer 
to your Majesty our sincere and heartfelt condolence on that mournful bereave- 
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ment which has deprived your Majesty of your august Consort, and our coun- 
trymen of their paternal and —— Sovereign. 

“ Tt might aggravate your Majesty’s grief were we to recount the manly virtues 
which adorned the character of our departed King, and which have made his 
reign illustrious in the annals of our country. 

“ The sadness of your Majesty’s widowed state must, however, be alleviated 
by the recollection, that in the discharge of your conjugal duties your Majesty 
has won the respect, affection, and gratitude of a free and moral people. 

“ As we loved our venerated King, so we owe to your Majesty the expression 
of our deep and lasting gratitude for that vigilant and untiring care with which, 
Madam, you ministered to his many wants, soothed his departing spirit, and 
watched the last mournful honours that were paid to his revered memory. 

“ Accept then, Madam, this expression of our unaffected condolence, and be 
assured that our prayers shall constantly commend your Majesty to the sympathy 
of our compassionate Redeemer, entreating that the Holy Spirit, the Comforter 
of those that mourn, may pour into your heart the consolation of that religion 
which your Majesty has so decidedly recommended, and that you may continue 
long to live amidst a people who will never cease to respect your virtues, and to 
be influenced by your example.” 

Signed by the Members of the Body appointed as a Deputation to present this 
Address. 








. Her Majesty then read with much feeling the following appropriate reply : 
“ Gentlemen,—Accept my best and most grateful thanks for this respectful 
and very kind Address, and for the sympathy you express in the mournful be- 
| reavement with which it has pleased Almighty God to afflict me. Heavy is the 
, loss J have sustained by the removal of a kind and powerful protector; deeply 
do I feel the calamity this nation has sustained in the death of the best and 
| most patriotic of kings; yet it will always be an unspeakable subject of con- 
solation to know that the late King’s character in public, and many excellencies 
in private life, have been appreciated by all ranks of his subjects, and that 
their lasting veneration and love will attend his memory beyond the grave. 
“I sincerely thank you for our kind expressions of condolence, and with you 
humbly raise my hopes for present consolation and future comfort to the only 
true source whence they can be derived.” 
‘ After which she took off her glove, and each Gentleman of the Deputation had 
the honour to kiss her Majesty’s hand. On retiring from the drawing-room, the 
Earl of Derby, and the other Gentlemen of her Majesty’s household, followed 
them, and invited the Deputation to partake of a splendid luncheon, which was 
served in the Queen’s.dining-room, and at which Lord Derby presided. 
The Deputation were highly gratified with the cordial reception they received 
from her Majesty, and with the courteous attention of her interesting Household. 





REGISTER OF BIRTHS. 

To meet the urgent necessity of persons residing in the country, who were 
not able to send up the certificates of the birth of their children before the Regis- 
ter at Redcross Street was closed at the end of July, by order of the Deputies 
of Protestant Dissenters of the three Denominations in and within twelve miles 
of London, appointed to protect their civil rights,—a Supplemental Register 
will be opened, by order and under the superintendence of the Committee of 
that body, after the usual vacation of the present month, wherein certificates 
of the birth of children born before the first day of July, 1837, may be 
registered from the first day of September to the last day of December next, 
inclusively. The Registrar will attend for that purpose, at the Dissenters’ 

ry, in Redcross Street, Cripplegate, London, daily, except on Sunday, 
n Monday, and Saturday, in every week within that period. Forms may be 
T obtained there; and the fee for Registration is increased to two shillings and 
. Sixpence, for the liquidation of the expenses incurred by the Committee in 


respect of the Registers. 
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RECENT DEATH. 





It is our painful office to announce the decease, in the 79th year of his age, of 
the Rev. Joun Humpurys, LL.D., which event occurred at his fsa 
Green, Finchley, on Saturday evening, the 15th July. 

Few ministers have sustained a more consistent and honourable course through 
so Iong a period; and no man has died with a more spotless reputation. A 
man, however, he could not have been, without some infirmity ; but a Christian 
he was, of the very highest order. 

He was born at Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire, and lived to be the oldest 
survivor of his fellow-students at the old College, Homerton, now under the 
presidency of the eminently learned Dr. J. Pye Smith. The first ministerial 
charge which Dr. Humphrys undertook was at West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
where he was ordained June 13,1782. He removed from that situation in 1784, to 
succeed, at Deadman’s Place, Southwark, the late Rev. James Watson, D.D., 
formerly Secretary to the Board of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three 
Denominations. In January, 1788, the church occupied their new edifice in 
Union-street, where the Rev. John Arundel has for some years filled the pulpit, 
Dr. Humphrys was appointed, in 1796, a preacher at the Lecture founded by the 
late Wm. Coward, ig and in 1799 he succeeded the late Rev. Richard 
Winter, B.D., in the Merchants’ Ancient Lecture, instituted at Pinner’s Hall, 
but carried on latterly in New Broad-street ; and, in 1808, he was chosen a distri- 
butor of the annual Parliamentary grant, known under the name of “ Regium 
Donum” In 1819, after thirty-five years’ labours at Deadman’s Place and 
Union Street, Dr. Humphrys was solicited to become the Principal of the Dis- 
senters’ Grammar School, at Mill Hill, Hendon, which office he retained till 
shortly after the much lamented decease of his eldest son, Henry, in 1821. 
From that date Dr. Humphrys has lived free from the cares of a settled charge ; 
but not without occasional and acceptable labours in preaching, and in dis- 
pensing Divine ordinances, at the request of his brethren and of destitute 
churches ; and the occupations of his latest years have been diversified by the duties 
of a joint trustee of the College endowed by the late W. Coward, Esq. over which 
the Rev, T. Morell presides. 

Dr. Humphrys was wise and cheerful as a friend and companion. A warm 
admirer of the constitution of his country, he was inflexibly attached to the same 
general political principles with Fox, and Mackintosh, and Robert Hall; and 
he maintained, to the last, a profound regard for all who were decided and 
consistent in the cause of civil and religious liberty. He is now numbered with 
those who, having faithfully finished their course, are reaping an indestructible 
reward !— Patriot. 



















TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


In consequence of the Editur’s absence from town, the usual acknowledg- 
ments of Books, Letters, &c. are necessarily deferred till the October Magazine. 






The short paragraph, page 519, line 12 to 15 (No. for August,) commencing 
with the words, ‘“* Some sermons,” and ending with the words, ** our readers, 
ought to have been inserted in page 518, between line 31 and line 32. 









